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instead tenors 


200,000 ACRES 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


Kansas City Southern R’y. 


FARM LANDS, 
RICE LANDS, 
GRAZING LANDS, 
TIMBER LANDS. 


PRICES FROM $1.00 PER ACRE UP. 


EASY TERMS. 


SPLENDID BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
IN NEW TOWNS. 


E. O. HAICHT, Manager, 
Cibraltar Building, 
, Kansas City, Mo. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sallisaw, Cherokee Nation, I. Te 


Gross Annual Business $2,000,000 


Exports annually 11,000 bales of cotton; 350 car loads of cotton seed, 
fifty car loads of fruits and berries, eighty car loads of potatoes and 
commercial truck, and great numbers of cattle, horses and hogs. 


Population 2,000 


—— 


tS"For information concerning Sallisaw and the surrounding 
country write to any of the business men whose addresses are 


given below. 


W. H. McDonald, W. J. Echols, 
President. Vice-President. 
Jno. C. Gardner, Cashier. 
BANK OF SALLISAW 
Capital and Undivided Profits, $30,000.00. 


Write us for Reliable Information concerning 
Sallisaw and adjacent country. 
SALLISAW, I. T- 


LL 


R. W. HINES, 


DRUGS, STATIONERY, 
: TOILET ARTICLES. 


SALLISAW, I. T. 


C. O. Frye, P. M., Sallisaw, I. T. 


Frye Ranch, Shipper and 
Raiser of 
CATTLE and HORSES. 


SALLISAW, I. T. 


A. OQUBSENBURY 


GROWER AND SHIPPER OF 
FINE STRAWBERRIES AND 
PEACHES .——————_—==*\ 


GORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
SALLISAW, I. T, 


TT! 


J. P. Wheeler, Pres. Watie Wheeler, Vice-Pres. 
EK. T. Stevenson, Sec’y & Treas. 
Established 1896. “Incorporated 1901. 


WHEELER-STEVENSON FURNITURE. & UNDERTAKIKG 0. 


DEALERS IN 
Furniture, Carpets, Pictures and Picture Frames 
Undertaking Supplies. 
SALLISAW, I. T. 


Sallisaw Star. leading news- 
—_——_——_——__ Paper 1n Chero- 
kee Nation. Send for sample copy and 


read about the new country soon to be 


opened. 
SALLISAW, I. T. 


Wheeler & Son, Sallisaw, I. T. 
Cotton Ginners,; Round Bale 
System. Season of 1901-02— 
5,300 bales of Cotton, 76 cars 
of Cotton Seed—output of our 
gin. 

SALLISAW, I. T. 


R. KOBEL, 


Lumber and Building 
Material. 


SALLISAW, I. T. 


Tom Carter. Tom Hamm. 


CARTER & HAMM, 
Dealers in Hardware and Stoves, Hardware 
Specialties, Garden and Farming Tools, Car- 
penters’ and Builders’ Tools, Farming Imple- 
ments, Stoves, Cutlery of every description. 
Makers of Galvanized Iron Stove-flues, Etc. 
Agents for the Wood Mower, Hay Rakes and 
Balers. SALLISAW, I. T. 


MATTHEWS BROS. 
MERCHANTS 


SALLISAW, I. T. 
Dealers and shippers of Bliss potatoes. 


SALLISAW NURSERY CO. 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ELBERTA CHEROKEE 
PEACH BEAUTY 
TREES PLUM 


AND A GENERAL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK. 
R. T. KELLEAM, Mgr. SALLISAW, I. T 


THE GAZETTE 
c. ri. HOSKINS, 
Editor and Publisher. 


Commercial Printing a Speciaity. 
SALLISAW, |. T. ; 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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TAHLEQUAH, CHEROKEE NATION, I. T. 


POPULATION 2500. 
GROSS ANNUAL BUSINESS $1,500,000. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS HANDLED: 


Cotton, 8,000 Bales and 4,000 Tons of Seed, Value $400,000, Wheat 
and Grain 600,000 Bushels, Value $360,000. Live Stock . 
Values $200,000. General Merchandise and 
Local Manufacturers $540,000. 


Tahlequah, the Capital of the Cherokee Nation 


Invites foreign capital and offers good inducements to all enterprises. 

Tahlequah has a healthy location, the best water and plenty of modern schools, 

The treaty ratified by the Cherokees August 7, 1902, opens a splendid opportunity for investment 
in Tahlequah town property. Write for information to 


Tahlequah Commercial Club, Tahtequah, I. T. 


J. A. LAWRENCE, Pres’t. 


J. S. STAPLER, Pres. J. A. LAWRENCE, V. Pres. 
I. C. Ross, Cashier. 


The First National Bank of Tahlequah, 
Tahlequah, I. T. 


Capital $50,000.00. Surplus $10,000.00. 


SAMPLE ROOM IN CONNECTION. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


Rates: $2.00 per day, $10 per week. W. S. Bald- 
win, Proprietor. 


Everything New. TAHLEQUAH, IND. TER. 


WADDIE Hupsovn, Sec’y. 


STEPHENS MERCANTILE COMPANY, 


TAHLEQUAH, I. T. 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Furnishing Goods 


and Groceries at Lowest Prices. 


R. C. FULLER, President. J. W. PERRY, V. Pres. 
C. B. REINEY, Cashier 


Cherokee National Bank. 
Capital $25,000. 


Doesa General Banking Business and solicits 
accounts of Farmers and Merchants. 
Tahlequah, I, T. 


W. T. RICHARDS J. W. McSPADDEN 


Richards & McSpadden, 


General [Merchants and Cotton Buyers 


Best Goods sold at Lowest Prices. Dry Goods, 
Ladies’ Furnishings, Clothing, Fine Boots and 
Shoes, Fancy and Staple Groceries. High Grade 
Goods. Country Produce. TAHLEQUAH, I. T. 


THE BEE HIVE STORE. 


——Dealer in-— 
Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Shoes, 
Hats, Caps and a full line of Notions. 
P. J. YEAGER, Mgr. TAHLEQUAH, I. T. 


T. J. ADAIR, 


General Merchant. 
Tahlequah, I. T. 


Buy and sell Cotton, Commercial Truck, 


Fruits, etc. 


WYLY’S RED FRONT. 


Percy Wyly, Prop. Telephone 82. 
TAHLEQUAH, IND. TER. 


BROWN DRUG CO., 


TAHLEQUAH, I. T. 


Drugs, Stationery, Toilet Articles, School Books 
and School Supplies. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


JOS. M. THOMPSON, [1. D. 


Office Rooms 4 and 5, French 
Building, Up-Stairs. 


(REAL ESTATE.) TAHLEQUAH, I. T. 


4a@s-Leading paper of the Cherokee Nation. Largest Book and Stationery store in Indian Territory, 
and makea specialty of Indian Curios, Relics and Pictures, 


The TAHLEQUAH ARROW, “™ssinssye Péter sn oer 


All home print, 8-page Paper, $1.00 peryear. Published at the Capital of the 
Cherokees. Fine Job Printing. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


POPULATION 


Exports for 1902: 


Gross annual business $500,000. 


1000. 


Apples 210 car loads, value 


$105,000: berries, value $12,000; peaches, value $6,000; cherries, blackberries, etc., 
value $5,000; grapes, plums, pears, value $5,000; wine and cider, $5,000; hogs, 25 


cars, value $22,500; mules, 5 cars, value 


eggs, value $36,400. 


$10,0co; cattle, etc., $10,000; poultry and 


Oe ee eee Ee 
INFORMATION CONCERNING Gentry and Vicinity can be had by addressing any of the busi- 


ness men whose addresses are given below: 


Board of Directors: 


R. J. Maxson, HE. L 


. Whitney, O. W. Paterson, Sec’y, W.E. Phillips 


B. S. Stafford, Treas., W. B. Pitkin, Pres., S. McMillen, Vice-Pres. 
GENTRY. FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Incorporated, Capital Stock. $2,500. 
Shipped 1902—13 cars Peaches, $6,000; 3 cars Raspberries, Blackberries, valued $2,500; Strawberries 


7 cars, valued $7,100 for season 1902; estimated Apple shipments 225 cars. 


L. H. Moore, Prest. Leo A. Moore, Cashier. 


SAP eA yA Ne 


OF GENTRY, ARK. 


Does a General Banking Business,[lakes Loans, 
Buys and Sells City and Farm Property. 


GENTRY, ARK. 


oF Tag a ee oe Ere eas RSET e 
Gentry Lumber Company. 


O. W. FEEMSTER, Manager. 


umber, Windows, Doors, Mouldings, Lime, 
Sand, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Hinges 
and Nails. 


GENTRY, ARK. 


R. J, SEVERANCE, JEWELER 


And dealer in WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY 
AND OPTICAL GOODS. 


FINE WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
GENTRY, ARK. 


SE 
WANT TO TAKE A GOOD PAPER? 
If you desire any information in regard to 
this section of the South, it will pay you to read 
the JOURNAL-ADVANCE. By perusing its 
columins a few months, youcan get a good idea 
of the country, its prospects, progress and pos- 
sibilities. Price $1 per year, 6 months 50c, 3 
months 25c. THE JOURNAL-ADVANCE, Ar- 
thur Tallman & Co., Publishers. .Gentry, Ark. 
ai Se Ae Bee Se See 


Cc. M. RICE. EB. A. RUNYAN. 


RICE & RUNYAN, 


LAWYERS. 


Office in Lale Bldg. GENTRY, ARK. 


Gentry, 


Benton, -Cotimn ty, 


Gentry, Arkansas. 


A Sei Miro 


..Dealer in.. 


STOVES AND RANGES. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Tin and Sheet Metal Work. 


GENTRY, ARK. 
T. Mi. CARL. DON LEFORS. 


Carl & Lefors, 


Dealers in General Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Etc., Farm Implements. 


GENTRY, ARK. 


SOUTHERN HOTEL, 
J. H. CORLEY, Prop. 

Table furnished with the best the market 
affords. Newly furnished throughout. 
Rates $3 per day, $4 per single week. 
Lower rates on longer time. _— entry, Ark. 


Part of the Halftones in this Edition were 
made by 


LOCKE BROS., 


_ PHOTO ENGRAVERS, Gentry, Ark. 
Fine and coarse screen plates. Special prices on 
quantities for special editions, books, cata- 
logues,etc. Send for sample sheet and prices. 
GENTRY, ARK. 


GENTRY HENDRIX ACADETHY, 


Orchard-on-the Ozarks, 


Gentry, Arkansas. 


M. F, Croxdale, Ph. B., Principal. 


Arikan sas 


Get a fine Farm or a Fruit Orchard in the BIG RED APPLE COUNTRY 
where you can produce all standard crops, raise live stock and grow the finest 
fruits in the United States. Gentry ships about 400 car loads of fruit per sea- 


son, 


Write for information, prices, etc., to 


Cc. C. LALE, Gentry, Ark. 


Gentry Canning Co., 


' (INCORPORATED.) 


Capital Stock $8,000. 


OFFICERS: R. J. Maxson, President. 


Product Guaranteed. 


Cc. &. VanHorn, Secretary. H. F. Clarke, Treasurer. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1902 


VOLUME TWO a NUMBER TWO 


CONSE INGLES: 


Tahlequah and the Cherokee Na- 
tion, - - - - 


The City of Sallisaw, Cherokee 
Nations lioca f= : 


The Church With Four Steeples, 


Raising Cantaloupes at DeQueen, 
ee Aare - - - = 


Stilwell, Cherokee Nation, I. T., 
Some Fruit Fairs, - - - 
The Oil Industry, - - - 
Some Good Things on the K.C.5. 
K. C. S. Fruit Notes, = - 
Westville, Cherokee Nation, I. T., 
Gentry, Benton Co., Arkansas, - 
The Cherokee Indian Lands, - 
Refining Crude Petroleum, - - 


Locksburg, Sevier Co., Ark.,  - 
The Village of Cove, Ark.., - 


Industrial Notes, - : : 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 39 


Cablequah and the Mherokee Nation. 


On August 5th, 1902, the Ozark and 
Cherokee Central Railroad entered “the 
haven of refuge,” “the place of rest,” of the 
Cherokees, the beautiful little city of Tahle- 
quah. The event was celebrated with an 
elaborate program, consisting of music, the 
customary speech making and athletic sports. 
The attendance was very large and the very 
many strangers who came carried away with 
them on their return a most pleasing impres- 
sion of the town and its surroundings. 

Tahlequah lies in a charming little vale, 
surrounded on all sides by wooded hills from 
which gush numerous large springs of the 
purest free stone water. Viewed from any 
point it is a most delightful spot and one in 
é Faia ee search of pleasing landscapes will find them 
in abundance. It is just the location to appeal to a wearied and tired 
wanderer ; its shady arbors and rippling brooks beckon to him who needs rest 
and recreation, and in consideration of its history no other place, perhaps, 
was more appropriately named. ‘Tahlequah was to the Cherokees, wander- 
ing in sorrow, what Jerusalem (“The foundation of peace’) was to the 
Israelites of old; the termination of a long, weary migration accomplished 
with misery, untold hardships and horrible loss of life. It was, as the name 


in Cherokee implies, Tahlequah, “the haven of refuge.” 


The origin of the Cherokee Indians is lost in antiquity. Some claim 
that tradition places them as the direct descendants of the Mound Build- 
ers; others believe to’ have found traces of a migration, at a remote period, 
from the south coast of the Gulf. of Mexico, in which locality the native 
peoples had reached a comparatively high state of civilization long before 
the arrival of Columbus. De Soto came in conflict with them in 1540, and 
in a battle, which ensued, they were defeated with a loss of nearly 6,000 
warriors. In 1620 they came in contact with the British settlers in Vir- 
ginia, at which time the Cherokees had settlements on the Appomattox 
river and occupied all of Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and in fact all of the country east of the Alleghenies. They 
were forced out of Virginia and treaties were made with them by South 
Carolina as early as 1684. About 1700, the Cherokees had in this region 
sixty-four towns, but were almost continuously engaged in war with the 
tribes north of them and with the Creeks south of them, and again with 
the French and British at various periods. During the revolutionary war 
they sided with the British, but at its close they made a treaty with the 
United States Government. During the civil war the tribe was divided, 
members fighting on both sides. 

The Cherokees were essentially an agricultural people. Physically 
they were a splendid race, tall and athletic, and claimed blood relation- 
ship with the Powhatan tribes. The year 1800 finds them well established 
in Georgia and the adjoining states, living in towns and engaged in 
husbandry. The inroads of white settlers soon made their old homes 
untenable and finally forced their migration Westward. 

In 1802, Georgia obtained from the United States an agreement 
to extinguish, as soon as it could be done by treaty stipulation, the title 
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‘“‘LOVER’S PATH,” ILLINOIS RIVER, TAHLEQUAH. 

to all Indian lands held within the state... Georgia professed an utter in- 
ability ever to assimilate a body of Indians, declaring that she would 
never rest until they had been sent out of her boundaries. It was this 
hostility that spurred the general government to hasten the removal of 
the Cherokees. 


In spite of Georgia’s claim, an agent of the war department, as 


early as 1825, reported, after an extended tour in the Cherokee country, 


that numberless herds of cattle grazed upon their extensive plains, horses 
were numerous, many and extensive flocks of sheep, goats and swine 
covered the hills and valleys; the soil of the valleys and plains was rich 
and produced corn, tobacco, cotton, wheat, oats, indigo and potatoes; con- 
siderable trade was carried on with the neighboring states, much cotton 
being exported in boats of their own to New Orleans; apples and peach 
orchards were quite common; much attention was paid to the cultivation 
of gardens; butter and cheese of their own manufacture were seen upon 
many of their tables; public roads were numerous in the nation and 
supplied at convenient distances with houses of entertainment, kept by 
the natives; many and flourishing villages dotted the country; cotton 
and wool cloths were manufactured by the women and home-made blankets 
were very common; industry and commercial enterprise were extending 
themselves throughout the nation; nearly all of the merchants were Chero- 
kees. ‘The nation had no debt, schools were increasing every year and 
the printing press had been established and books in English and Chero- 
kee began to appear. ‘This is the arcadia General Scott was sent to 
destroy, and the people whom Georgia held in contempt. A kind of a 
retribution eame in the raids of Sherman’s “bummers” during the civil 
war, but it is doubtful if the Georgians suffered as much as did the 
Cherokees. 

The first body of immigrants, known as the old settlers or Western 
Cherokees, about three thousand in number, started for White River, in 
Arkansas, in 1809. After remaining a few years, they continued their 
journey to their present home. The Cherokees remaining in Georgia 
were subject to all sorts of outrages on part of the Georgia land grab- 
bers, and by means of fraudulent treaties were finally compelled to 
migrate. In 1832, the persecutions had reached a point where the 
alternative was either war or migration. War simply meant utter destruc- 
tion, and the migration was undertaken. 
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In 1838, the main body, some seventeen thousand, under compul- 
sion and guard, started late in the fall for the West, a remnant of about 
eight hundred remaining permanently in Georgia. The saddest event in 
the history of the Cherokees is the record of this migration from their 
eastern homes. This immense caravan, consisting of men, women and 
children, weak infants, strong youths, aged and decrepit grandfathers, left 
Georgia to face an unusually severe winter on the road. The severity of 
the weather, together with the many old and’ infirm, rendered the car- 
avan unable to proceed more than five to ten miles per day, and the 
length of the journey was over ten months. The mortality was dreadful, 
and day after day numbers lay down by the roadside never to arise again. 
When the journey was finished, and the roll was called, it was found that 
one-fourth of the great caravan had perished and left their bones by 
the roadside. The expulsion of the tribe was a brutal act, justified only 
by the rapacity of a robber, and did no honor to the people of Georgia. 

On their arrival in the territory, the Hastern Cherokees claimed con- 
trol of the nation by reason of their numerical strength and organization. 
The claim was vigorously disputed by the old settlers or Western Chero- 
kees, who refused to be governed by John Ross, the principal chief of 
the eastern branch. Nearly a thousand removed to Cherokee county, 
Texas, but returned to the main body after the Texas Revolution. Dur- 
ing their stay in Texas, they almost exterminated the Waco and Tonkaway 
tribes and fought with the Texans against Mexico, while the main body 
was embroiled in wars with the Osages, Quapaws and other tribes, who 


disputed their right of residence in the Indian Territory. 


The present population of the Cherokee Nation is 101,754, accord- 
ing to the last census. The Cherokees number 38,000, the remainder be- 
ing intruders and trespassers, allowed by sufferance. About three-fourths 


‘of the tribe are imbued with white blood. The real estate owned by the 


Nation comprises about 4,400,000 acres, and is very soon to be divided 
in severalty among the members or citizens of the Nation. The tribal 
government, which will be abolished in 1906, was organized on the same 
general plan as that of the states. It has a tribal constitution, an executive 
or principal chief, a house and senate, supreme and subordinate courts, 
a board of education, and ‘other accessories incident to a civilized gov- 
ernment. The principal towns in the Cherokee Nation are Tahlequah, the 
capital; Vinita, Fort Gibson, Claremore, Sallisaw, Braggs, Pryor Creek, 
Webbers Falls, Stilwell, Nowata, Chelsea, and Westville. The railroads 
traversing it are the Kansas City Southern, on which are situated the 
towns of Westville, Stilwell, Flint, Sallisaw, Gans, Redland and -the 
stations of Bunch, Marble and Barron Fork; the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railways. 


THE CADMUS OF THE CHEROKEES. 


It was Carlyle who wrote in one of his numerous works: “May 
blessings fall upon the head of Cadmus, or whoever it was that invented 
books.” The Cherokees have a similar feeling for one of their own people, 
who did this very thing. The Cherokee language differs from all other 
aboriginal languages in its incapability of expression through the English 
alphabet. Through no possible combination of the English consonants and 
vowels can the Cherokee tongue be rendered intelligible. In the year 1821 
this difficulty was removed through the invention of a Cherokee alphabet 
by a young half-breed named George Guess. Sequoyah, as he was named 
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by his people, at about the age of manhood observed that white men had 
a method of conveying their thoughts on paper by a series of marks and 
signs. The ambitious young Indian conceived: the idea that he could also 
make marks that would be intelligible to the red man. The result of 
several months’ close application was a syllabic alphabet with eighty-six 
characters, which covered the whole scope of sounds in the Cherokee 


SCENE ON ILLINOIS RIVER, TAHLEQUAH, 

language. The work was thoroughly done. ‘The story has often been 
told, how, after a period of jibes and ridicule, he brought his new alphabet 
to a test and suddenly opened the eyes of the tribe, and how within a 
few months every grown Cherokee had mastered the new alphabet and 
had learned to read and write. The value of the invention was immedi- 
ately appreciated and type were soon prepared by order of John Ross, 
the principal chief. Books were soon printed and shortly after, the 
Missionaries, who had come among the Cherokees in 1821, adopted the | 
alphabet and put printed books in circulation. In 1823, the General 
Council of the Cherokees awarded to Sequoyah a silver medal in token of 
their appreciation of his invention. Sequoyah died about 1843 in Mexico, 
which country he had visited in search of a small band of Cherokees, who 
had migrated there. , 

The results of the introduction of a written language among a totally 
illiterate people have been wondrous. When the Cherokees migrated from 
Georgia in 1838, nearly every adult member of it could read and write 
in his own language, and very many in English. Public interest in matters 
of education never lagged with the Cherokees, and few peoples of any 
race have done so much for its promotion. ‘The Nation maintains some- 
thing like 180 school districts, with good buildings and capable teachers. 
The school system is very complete and the National Academies and High 
Schools are of such high grade as to prepare the students for the highest 
collegiate courses. 


THE CITY OF TAHLEQUAH. 


The population of Tahlequah numbers about three thousand, and is 
somewhat cosmopolitan in its makeup. At present the influx of home- 
seekers and investors is very large and a rapid increase of population is 
in prospect. It is a home town, a town of homes in every sense, and its 
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environments tend to make it a very desirable place to live in and to 
train up the growing youth in the way it should go. 

As a commercial and industrial center, it has all the desired facilities 
and among its industrial and commercial establishments are a first class 
ice factory, a modern patent process roller ftouring mill, two first class 
steam cotton gins, a steam laundry, a grain elevator,twoNational banks,a 
modern well equipped opera house, several good and commodious hotels, 
a planing mill, and several saw mills. The mercantile lines are well rep- 
resented as are also the various professions. 

Tahlequah became the seat of government of the Cherokee Nation in 
1839, soon after the arrival of the Eastern Cherokees. The town was 


surveyed in 1843, and the National Assembly building was erected in 


1844. The “Cherokee Advocate,” printed in English and Cherokee, was 
published in the same year. It is still published at the cost of the Na- 
tion, the other newspapers being the “ Herald” and “Tahlequah Arrow.” 
Tbe town has a complete municipal government, and is the seat of the 
Cherokee legislature, where all the national business is transacted. Its 
board of trade consists of the most substantial business men of the town. 
Mr. J. A. Lawrence is President, and Waddie Hudson, Secretary. 


THE SCHOOLS OF TAHLEQUAH. 


The proof of a pudding is the eating thereof. The educational in- 
stitutions of Tahlequah are ample and sufficient for a town five times as 
great in population. In the northern part of the town is the Female 
Seminary, an elegant school building, supplied with all modern appliances, 
costing more than $100,000; south of the town is the Male Seminary, a 
similar institution, costing about the same; on the west are the Cherokee 
Academy (Baptist Mission), and Tahlequah Institute (Presbyterian Mis- 
sion). In addition to these, are the colored high school and quite a num- 
ber of primary schools. While in session, the attendance is, at the Male 
Academy, 180; Female Seminary, 200; Tahlequah Institute, 200; Chero- 
kee Academy, 150; at the public schools, 225; and in the colored schools, 
150 pupils; in all, 1,105. The Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Episcopalian and Moravian churches all have large congregations and 
commodious church buildings. The school fund held by the United States 
for the benefit of the Cherokee children, amounts to $902,252, and yields 


an annual interest of $45,555; the Insane and Blind Asylum fund is - 


$64,147, and yields annually $3,207 interest. The school fund also gets 
$2,000 a year from railroad right of way rentals. 

The foregoing is a reasonably accurate description of Tahlequah and 
the people who built it. No one can gainsay that it is a most desirable 
place to live in, and whoever has spent a summer’s vacation there will be 
glad to do so again. Its hundreds of springs, sufficient in volume to sup- 
ply a city of twenty thousand, its salubrious and delightful climate, its 
charming scenery, the educational and social attractions of the town itself 
will draw as does a magnet, all those who seek a quiet, charming place 
for a summer outing. 

Within a few months, the division of the lands among the members 
of the Nation will have taken place. Lands may then be rented from the 
owners, and a large increase of population in the surrounding country may 
then be expected, and this would mean increased business opportunities 
in Tahlequah, thereby affording attractions to business men for perma- 
nent locations. 
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The City of Sallisaw, Cherokee Ration, 1. ¢. 


Sallisaw is one of the thrifty, 
wide-awake little cities of the 
Cherokee Nation, its population of 
two thousand being composed in 
the main of Cherokee citizens and 


actively to build up a prosperous 
business community and succeeding 


at the crossing of the Kansas City 
Southern and Iron Mountain Rail- 
ways, and is twenty-eight miles 
west of Fort Smith, Ark. The 
Kansas City Southern Railway 
made its advent in 1896, and since 
then Salisaw has enjoyed a vigor- 
ous growth. Land in the town and 
vicinity is the property of the 
Cherokee Nation, but in accordance 
with the new treaty ratified by the 
Cherokee citizens on August 7th, 
1902, will within a few months, 
be allotted in severalty to the citi- 
zens or members of the Cherokee 
ELBERTA PEACHES. Nation. The town lot property 
will be appropriated and sold in 
accordance with the provisions of the new treaty to the actual occupants 
of the lots, and the unoccupied lots of each city or town, not disposed of 
in this manner, will then be sold at public auction to whosoever may wish 
to buy—(see condensed copy of treaty printed in another part of this 
magazine). Under the provisions of this treaty an absolute title can be 
secured to town property, and a phenomenal growth of all the Cherokee 
towns may be expected in the near future. 
Notwithstanding the handicap incident to the uncertainty of title 
to town lots, the little city has made a splendid growth. It has a number 
of fine well-built stone and brick business buildings, creditable structures 
in any larger town. It has the Bank of Sallisaw and another national 
bank and transacts an annual business of over two million dollars. Among 
its business enterprises are some thirty substantial mercantile houses, cov- 
ering all lines of commerce, and four extensive modern cotton gins and 
mills. here are four hotels, local and long distance telephones, two 
newspapers and a general printing office. It is well provided with good 
schools and: has five church organizations, each possessing an adequate 
place of worship. The local traffic is extensive and: is largely in the 
agricultural products of the surrounding country, which though as yet 


very thinly settled, ships through Sallisaw annually over ten thousand ~ 
bales of cotton, over 300 car loads of cottonseed, from 50 to 150 car . 


loads of potatoes, from 25 to 35 car loads of strawberries and an equal 
number of car loads or more of peaches, apples and! other fruits; cattle, 
hogs, poultry and eggs are shipped in large numbers and also yield a sub- 
stantial revenue. 


Americans, co-operating together - 


beyond expectation. It is located — 
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Considering that barely one-tenth of the tillable land in the vicinity 
is in cultivation, the possibilities of the growth of Sallisaw are unusually 
favorable. 


The agricultural and horticultural possibilities of the vicinity of Sal-— 


lisaw are great in every way. The soil, while variable in kind and quality, 
responds wonderfully to conscientious cultivation and produces magnifi- 
cent crops of corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, forage, cotton, fruits and com- 
_ mercial truck—in short, crops of every kind yield abundantly and are 
produced under less strain and hardship than in the more northerly 
states. 

The climatic conditions are all that can be desired. The atmosphere 
is pure and bracing, and with a sufficiency of rain there is an abundance 
of sunshine. Spring opens im February and runs into May, when summer 
begins. The winters are short and mild, the real cold weather being con- 
fined to the month of January. ‘The prospective settler in this region 
need have no misgivings as to health. ‘There are no local causes for dis- 
ease and public health in this region is unusually good. 

The country surrounding Sallisaw is admirably adapted to the profit- 
able cultivation of fine fruits, which mature from two to four weeks 
earlier than those of Missouri and Southern Illinois, and reach the mar- 

_ket at a time when there is a good demand. Considerable has already been 
done in the planting of orchards and a large nursery is one of the institu- 

tions of Sallisaw. . 

Very few sections of the country now available for settlement offer 
greater attractions for homes to newcomers than do the lands of the Chero- 
kee Nation. Within a few months they will have been allotted to the 

citizens or members of the Nation, 
and as the average family will own 
from 300 to 800 acres, there will 
be several million acres that can be 
leased for agricultural purposes 
for a term of five years. 

In addition to the agricultural 
resources, the region surrounding 
Salhsaw abounds in good semi-an- 
thracite coal and zine and lead de- 
posits are not far away. Among 
the enterprises that would prosper 
at Sallisaw are a. cottonseed oil 
mill, a cotton, rope and twine fac- 
tory, a spoke, hub and handle fac- 
tory, an ice plant, a cooperage, 
fruit box factory, cheese factory, 
furniture factory, chair factory, 

eamery, brick and tile yards, a 
fruit evaporating and cold storage 
plant. Professional lines are at 
present well represented, but the 
rapid increase of population which 
will naturally follow the adjust- 
ment of land titles in the Chero- 

kee Nation, will provide openings 

for many new lines of business and the extension of already established 
lines. Brick and stone ‘yards, purveyors of building materials will be in 
good demand and building contractors and investors will have before them 
a splendid field for operation. 
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The Church With Four Steeples. 


My friend Jones of San Antonio 
had finished his mail, and reached the 
last letter, when he turned to me and 
remarked, “Well, well, so the old 
church at ville is gone. I’m sor- 
ry to hear it, indeed I am. It was 
the most unique place of worship in 
Southwest Texas, and was built in the 
wooly days, when a little nerve and a, 
good branding iron were the only cap- 
ital necessary to start a prosperous cat- 
tle ranch. I was married in that 
church, and so were half the people in 
County, and they will regret 

its burning down as much as I do. The 
trustees want me to see old Jacob Bock, the architect, and have him 
figure on a new building.” 

A few adroitly put questions tempted Jones to continue his remi- 
niscences about the old church. 

“T was about ten years old when that church was built. From what 
the older people have told me, the forming of a congregation and the 
building of the church came about in this way: Parson Jere Dawkins 

had been the earnest but not very much beloved pa8tor of a rural 
- Baptist congregation in the piney woods of eastern Texas. He had ex- 
pressed some opinions which were not entirely orthodox in regard to 
the snake that tempted our Mother Eve to become partial to fruits, and 
the. brethren had also ascertained that he was deplorably weak when it 
came to the story of the baldheaded prophet, the hungry bears and the 
naughty children, and much fault was found because he would not 
swallow Jonah as did the whale. The congregation was much worked 
up over these short-comings and many a corn pone, sweet potato pie 
and slab of bacon was burned in the cooking while the sisters discussed the 
pastor’s fall from grace. The brethren finally hauled him before the 
conference, and this brought his usefulness as preacher and exhorter to 
an end. 

“Old Bill Nason, who died a few years ago, highly respected and 
very wealthy, happened to camp at the same boarding house in which - 
the parson was stopping during the conference, and the proceedings of 
the heresy trial were well known to him. On his invitation Parson Daw- 
kins came to ville. ‘To a man at home in the tall timber, the pros- 
pect was not inviting. On his arrival he found there Elkins’ Windsor Hotel, 
a tall board fence covered with a leaky roof and having the reputation 
of being the worst hotel in Texas, a small general store, a lunch counter, 
two saloons, a blacksmith shop, a barber shop, a real estate agent and a 
miscellaneous assortment of shanties that served as private residences. 
Surrounding the town was the brown, drouth-stricken prairie, with its 
scraggy growth of mesquite and catclaw bushes, and over it all hung a 
brazen sky that had not been dimmed by a cloud for many a weary month. 

“Nearly all the ranchmen were at the round-up when he came and 
so Tom Adkins, the real estate agent, took him in hand and promised 
to do what he could to aid in forming a congregation. Adkins always 
was a good hustler and drummed up a hundred people to attend the first 
meeting. Two weddings and three baptisms greatly helped to raise the 
drooping spirits of the. pastor. Adkins wasn’t much of a churchman; 
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but if the building of a church helped the sale of town lots and made 
it easier to secure the county seat at the coming election, he would 
help to build a church. Starting his subscription list with $100 he 
subscribed and charged to his land company, he called on Levi Rosen- 
baum, the only merchant in town. Levi owned a good many town lots. 
He could see a dollar as far off as anybody and also hold on to those 
he had. After a day’s deliberation with the two saloon keepers, the 
blacksmith, Elkins and the barber, he pledged himself for $400 and 
three town lots. At the end of the week most of the ranchmen came 
in. Several were having a quiet game of poker in the Gem Saloon when 
Adkins and the parson dropped in on them. A jackpot was stewing 
and it was only between raises and deals that Adkins could get in a 
word. The quintet at the table was lstening, though they were ap- 
parently deeply engrossed in the game, and Adkins was getting ready 
to leave when Nason, who was one of the party, proposed that whoever 
won the jackpot should donate it for the new church building. .. The 
other four looked up from their cards, and seeing Nason apparently in 
earnest, agreed. Most of the players had been hedging, but when the 
game was finally called, it was found that $200 were available. Simp- 
son, the winner, promptly deposited the money with Levi, and Nason 
added his check for $200, and the three others immediately followed 
suit. 

“Forgetting in his enthusiasm his surroundings, the parson urged 
at once the immediate organization of the church, and before the five 
poker players fully realized what they were doing, they had elected 
themselves as temporary trustees. Five faro games were going on at 
the same time in the Gem, but the preliminary organization was per- 
fected then and there, and two cattlemen who came in added another 
$100 to the church fund. Over $1,000 more was raised within the next 
‘month through the efforts of the trustees, and by additional donations 
of their own, and within sixty days the church was in the course of con- 
struction. No set of men ever worked harder than did these trustees, 
nor did ever men take more pride in their work than did these men. 

“As Adkins had predicted, the building of the church was the turn- 
ing point in the fortunes of the village. It formed the common meeting 
place for most of the people of the county. New stores were added to 
the old ones and before long it was found that cotton and corn would 
grow there as well as elsewhere. Before the close of the year the county 
election was held and it became the county seat. Most of the large brick 
buildings in town have been designed by Jacob Bock, who built the old 
church, and as he will be in his office about this time of day, I guess I’d 
better go and see him. Can’t you come along? It’s only a short 
walk.” 

We soon found Mr. Bock. He was a portly, but severe looking 
old German, well in the sixties, who looked as if he had never cracked a 
smile or told a story in his life. When told of the destruction of the 
old church by fire, his face brightened up a bit. “Vell, vell, I didn’t 
tink dat old church vould last dat long. Vy, I superintended de build- 
ing of it ofer thirty years ago. I alvays dit haf one ambition, und dat 
was to make a new blan for dat church. If de congregation vill take 
de blan I made thirty years ago, vidout change, I vill go ofer und sup- 
erintend de building free of cost. I tink I got de old blan somevere, 
if not, I make a new one. Dat old church lay on my conscience like 
a nightmare, and I dreamed about it often. So, so, it is gone. I vas 
afraid my evil deed vould outlive me, but fate is kind to me, und I 
can correct the vorst mistake I efer made.” 
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Jones inquired how the old church came to be so oddly designed, 
and Mr. Bock eased up an overburdened conscience as follows:  — 
‘“Dere isn’t much to tell. JI came to Texas thirty-two years ago, 
und as I didn’t know a vord of English, vent to San Antonio to look 


for a job. I am an architect and vorked for von old German rascal 


two years for $15 a mont und board. I hat to make all de designs 
und galgulations, but I vas so green dot it dook me two years to find 
out dot my work vas vorth more money. Den I got mad und quit und 
hung out my own sign. 

“In tree days I got my first independent job. It vas a blan for a 
Baptist church in a town sixty miles from de railroad. I made a very 
fine blan of von imitation Gothic church, mit von fine decorated steeple, und 
den I took my book of designs und de blan und vent to dat town to 
see de deacons. Dere vas only five deacons, but dey made me trouble 
enough for a dozent. Von deacon he liked the shteeple ‘very much, 
und tree didn’t vant any chincherbreat vork on it at all. De oder dea- 
con didn’t care about de shteeple, but said dot de roof vas too shteep, 
und de breacher said dat my bulpit was all right for a Catholic church, 
but not for a Baptist church. De five deacons vas rich gattlemen und 
made a great deal of fuss aboud de blan, und before de meeting vas 
over dey got to fighting aboud it. I couldn’t swear like dem fellers if 
I tried for a hundred years. Von got shot in the arm, und de breacher 
got a black eye vich vas intended for anoder man. I jumped oud of der 
vinder und run to de hotel, but as I couldn’t get a hack dat. evening 
I hat to stay in town. De gongregation vas getting egcided, too, und 
I vas very anxious to get back to mine sick vife, vich I haven’t got yet. 

“About 6 o’glock next morning de deacon vat vas shot in de arm 
came to my room und asked me if I could make a blan for anoder kind 
of shteeple. I showed him my design book, und ven he saw de picture 
of de minaret on a Turkish musk, he vas vild vit delight. . ‘Dat’s choost 
vat I am looking for; put dat in de blan.2 Den came anoder deacon 
und told me he didn’t like six-cornered or round steeples; he vanted 
a good hardshell Baptist tower vit four corners. I found von in de 
book vat suited him egzacly. ‘Put dat on de church,’ says he, and goes 
downstairs. Before I could get to breakfast, in comes anoder deacon 
und said he didn’t vant no candle extinkwishers on de church, und se- 
lecting a high, slender shteepel from be book, he told me to put dat in 


‘de blan. 


“Vile I vas talking vit dese fellers de stage started for San An- 
tonio und I vas awful anxious to see mine sick vife. Dey notified me 
dat dey vould hold another meeting dat afternoon. I vent to bed, sent 
dem my design book und asked to be egscused, as I vasn’t feeling vell. 
Dey nearly had anoder fight, but de breacher he got dem to gompro- 
mise, and I got de order to change de blan. I put tree different 
shteeples und one minaret on dat church, und I just got de blan fin- 
ished ven in comes de last deacon und vants de roof changed, und de 
breacher vouldn’t breach unless I changed de bulpit. I changed dem. 
Und den came de breacher again and insisted dat I put a bath tub in 
front of de bulpit, und I did dat too. | 

“Now for de last thirty years you could find in dat town a vooden 
Gothic church on a stone foundation, vit a French Mansard roof, a 
Gothic shteeple, a Turkish minaret, und dwo oder kinds of shteeples, 
und a bulpit dat looks like de desk of a chustice of de peace. Dey paid 
me $150 for de job, und dey vas so vell satisfied dat dey vanted to put 
my name on de corner stone as architect. I paid de stone cutter $5 
to forget all about it. ; 

“A gompromise is a grand ding—sometimes.” 
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‘Raising C antaloupes at De Queen, Ark. 


About one thousand acres of land are devoted to growing commer- 
cial truck in the vicinity of DeQueen, Sevier County, Arkansas. This 
acreage applies to the year 1902; next year it will be larger, for it 
pays to raise this commercial commodity, and more land is devoted to 
it every year. A considerable acreage is planted in strawberries and 
more in peaches, which find a ready market at fancy prices. 

Sweet and Irish potatoes, tomatoes, onions, beets, radishes, carrots, 
cabbage occupy much of the land in cultivation, but during 1902 
some two hundred and fifty odd acres were planted in cantaloupes. 
There was a brisk demand and a ready sale for all cantaloupes that could 
be shipped from DeQueen, the yield being some 10,000 crates. 

The method of planting and cultivating this crop as practiced at 

DeQueen is described as follows by Mr. A. S. Hooker of that place, and 
may interest some who contemplate engaging in commercial truck gar- 
dening. There appears to be something in the soil and climate of the 
country surrounding De Queen that makes a fine, palatable melon and 
secures for it a quick sale and a good demand. Granted the ground is 
fairly level, the soil of good quality and of sufficient depth, Mr. Hooker 
says: / . ‘ 
i “The general method of raising cantaloupes at this point is as 
follows: The land is plowed as early as practicable in the spring, say 
about the beginning of February, to a moderate depth, say six or eight 
inches, . Then it is harrowed fine and smooth. Next, we lay off the 
rows with a shovel plow, making a good deep furrow, seven feet apart 
both ways. We then use well rotted barnyard manure, (the more rotten 
and finer the better) and put some at each crossing of the furrows. A 
shovelful ought to be sufficient for three hills. At the crossings of the 
furrows, we make with a hoe a small hill by cutting and mixing 
thoroughly the manure with the soil. Great care must be taken to break 
up the manure very fine and to mix thoroughly. - The hill should be 
ten or twelve inches across, flat on top and from two to four inches high. 
It is considered best to put an inch or so of ordinary soil on top of the 
hill. The earlier this work is done before the time of planting, the more 
thoroughly will the manure be absorbed by the soil, and this is an im- 
portant matter. 

“The first of April is the usual time for sowing the seed in this 
vicinity. The method commonly pursued is as follows: ( 
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“Use the finger to draw a mark across the hill from one side to the 
other and about one and one-half inches deep. Sow your seed (and 
don’t stint it) all along this mark, using from twenty to thirty seeds to 
the hill. Cover with finely pulverized soil and pat down lightly with 
the hand. If the ground is not moist enough to germinate the seed, 
we wait for a rain. Always make the drill in the same direction, 
so that if it should be necessary to sow a second time, another mark 
can be made at right angles and not disturb any of the previous sowing, 
which might be coming up. By using a liberal quantity of seed a full 
stand is generally secured, and a dollar’s worth of seed, is a small mat- 
ter, if one can view with satisfaction a full stand of melons at the first 
sowing. It happens sometimes that mice will get into the fields and 
destroy considerable quantities of seed, but they are not likely to find 
all the seeds if one has been liberal in the sowing. Again, it sometimes 
happens that a hard crust forms on the hill an inch or two thick. Two 
or three seeds in a hill would not have strength enough to push to day- 
light; they would die or break off. A larger number of seeds together 
break their way through and assure a stand under most adverse conditions. 

“As soon as the melon plants are up, we start cultivating, using a 
one-horse, five-tooth cultivator, also hoeing lightly around the hills. As 
soon as the plants make a good start and the rough leaf is an inch in 


diameter, we chop out with the hoe one-half or two-thirds of the plants. - 


Hoeing and cultivating are then kept up continuously. When the vines 
commence to run, we finish the work of thinning by cutting out all the 
plants except three of the strongest and healthiest, which. work is gen- 
erally done with a pocket knife. About this time we use a top dress- 
ing of commercial fertilizer, say a tablespoonful to the hill) Uithiseis 
scattered about one foot away from the center of the hill and thoroughly 
worked and cultivated into the land. This application will bring the 
melons a week or ten days earlier than otherwise. In cultivating the 


last time or two I prefer to use the one-horse 14-tooth scratch harrow, - 
as it leaves the ground smooth and level, a condition always — 


desirable in the cultivation of running vines. This, in substance, is the 
method commonly used. For a little while the grower can, if he has 
nothing else to do, watch and pray or take a day off and go fishing. Not 
for very long, for after a little while comes the packing and shipping 
and during that time he is a busy man. 

“If the ground is naturally very good and rich, I would prefer to 
dispense with the barnyard manure, using only the commercial fertil- 
izer at the time stated. It is also thought advisable, if one has an 
abundance of manure, to scatter it broadcast, of course thoroughly work- 
ing it into the soil while so doing. It has been observed under this treat- 
ment that the vines will bear longer and produce more melons; also 
that they will resist a dry spell better. During the first week or iwo 
the growth of the vines is not quite so rapid as with the hill fertili- 
zation. Manure is hard to get in the smaller towns of the south, and 
the making of compost has not yet been developed into an art in this 
region, and for these reasons the method of mznuring the hills is most 
generally used. In. gathering the melons cspeciai care must be taken te 
avoid disturbing the vines or treading on them.” 

The packing, handling and maricting of cantaloupes is another 
story, and wil be told in “Current Mvents” some other time. 'Those in 
a hurry can write to R. C. McCurley, secretary Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, or S. A. Hooker, both at De Queen, Ark., and 
get full information. 3 
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Stilwell, Cherokee ‘tation, W. T. 


Now that uncertainty pertain- 
ing to land titles in the Cherokee 
Nation have been removed, Stilwell, 
one of its prosperous towns, has 
its opportunity to develop into a 
large city. Nature has done much 
for Stilwell and man has not been 
_ idle, notwithstanding the numerous 
ee ee et OUSE Sie obstacles to be overcome. 

Stilwell lies on the slope of the Boston Mountains, on the Kansas 
City Southern Railway, and is forty-five miles west of Fayetteville, Ark., 
thirty-five miles north of Sallisaw, I. T., thirty-five miles south of 
Siloam Springs, Ark., and thirty miles east of Tahlequah, the capital of 
the Cherokee Nation. In point of altitude it is four hundred feet higher 
than either of the places named. The surrounding country is rich agri- 
cultural land, admirably adapted to raising fruits of various kinds. Ap- 
ples, peaches, grapes, strawberries, small grain, domestic grasses, com- 
mercial truck can be raised in abundance. Corn produces 40 to 75 
bushels to the acre, wheat 20 to 25 bushels, cotton a bale or more. For 
live stock the country is unexcelled; there is forage in abundance, the 
climate is salubrious, never too hot or too cold, and no country is better 
watered with creeks and springs. 

Of the town itself it can be said: The opportunities are there, the 
people on the ground have done much, there is room for other people 
to do much more. ‘These other people are wanted and are welcome 
when they come. Stilwell is a division terminus of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, has its round houses and shops and a railroad pay- 
roll of $5,000 to $6,000 per month. 

The population of the town is about 1,200, possibly 1,500, having 
the usual complement of business concerns, say fifty to seventy-five, such 
as merchants, carriage manufacturers, blacksmith shops, lumber yards, 
livery stables, a bank, hotels, restaurants, flouring mills, cotton gins, 
produce dealers, etc., etc. They are perhaps sufficient for the imme- 
diate necessities of the town, but the adjustment of the land titles, now 
almost completed, changes all this arid more are needed. The surround- 
ing country will support a dense -population. The undeveloped re- 
sources in agricultural lines, in minerals, such as marble, building stone, 
zine and lead and the lumber that can be milled, will attract many new 
comers looking for business opportunities. There will be room within a 
month or two for almost any kind of a legitimate business. A harness shop, 
implement business, a brick yard and additional cotton gin could do 
a good business. The town has two ftne church buildings and several 
good schools and a weekly newspaper, the Stilwell Standard. 


K.G.S. RY. STATION. BANK OF STILWELL. 
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Some Fruit Fairs. 


The Fourth Annual Fruit Fair at Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 

The Annual Fruit Fair for 1902 was 
held at Siloam Springs on August 12, 
13 and 14, and in point of attendance 
and variety of displays was better 
than in any previous year. The fair 
was held a little earlier than usual, 
but the date selected was a little too 
late for the best display of peaches 
and several weeks too early to make 
a good display of winter apples. On 
the whole this display of peaches, 
plums, grapes and summer apples 
was very good, but in no sense did it 
do justice to the fruit growing indus- 
try of Siloam Springs. The premium 
list was long and thin and hardly at- 
tractive enough to interest many 
who had excellent fruit crops in their 
orchards. While Siloam Springs is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, 
poultry and egg shipping points in 
Northwest Arkansas, poultry and 
eggs could only be found on the hotel 
bill of fare. To many who could 
have made excellent aisplays, a 
“ereen” ribbon with one of Uncle 
Samuel’s engravings on it would 
have been more of an incentive to 
make a display than the biue ribbon 
worth about 10 cents a yard. 

Of apples there were good displays 
of Shannon Pippins, Missouri  Pip- 
pins, Maiden Blush, Winesaps, Mam- 
moth Black Twigs, Mammoth Pip- 
pins, Bellflowers, Summer Queens, Ar- 
kansas Black, Ben Davis and others. 

The earlier peaches had _ disap- 
peared from the market. Those repre- 
sented were principally Elbertas, Chi- 
nese Clings, Crawfords, Mountain 
Rose, and other later varieties. 

Of grapes there were on display 
the Elvira, Concord, Moore’s Dia- 
mond, Niagara, Delaware, and Wor- 
den; a few belated plates of black 
and strawberries were also on exhib- 
ition. 

The pears. were represented in 
specimen plates of Bartletts, Keiffers, 
Duchess, Le Conte, Jerseys and 
Seckles. 

There were several very good -gen- 
eral farm displays and many single 
exhibitions. consisting of several va- 
rieties of corn, alfalfa, sweet  pota- 
toes, Irish, potatoes, tomatoes, sor- 
ghum, cauliflower, celery, melons, 
cantaloupes, cabbages, onions, beets, 
kohlrabi, etc., etc. 


The Ladies’ Department had a 
good line of displays and was ar- 
ranged with good judgment “and. 
taste. Taken as a whole the fruit 
fair was creditable, but was not a fair 
indication of the resources of Siloam 
Springs. 


The Mena Park Fair. 


The Mena (Ark.) Fair, held during 
the month of August, had an attend- 
ance of several thousand people and 
was throughout an unqualified suc- 
cess, financially and as a_ typical 
county fair. The exhibits were very 
numerous and consisted of a fine live 
stock display comprising fine horses, 


mules, jacks, colts; Jersey, Short-. 


horn and White-faced cattle; calves, 
hogs, sheep, goats, etc. In the poul- 
try display were good specimens of 
Spangled Hamburg chickens, Brown 
Leghorns, Indian game cocks, pet 
game hens, Buff Cochins, Langshans, 
Plymouth Rocks, Dominicks, geese, 
Pekin ducks, turkeys, Belgian hares, 
and opossums. : 


The fruit and flower display was 
large and attractive. Displays of pot- 
ted plants and collections were num- 
erous. Premiums were awarded on 
plates of seedling peaches, crab ap- 
ples, dried peacnes dried apples, 
quinces, etc. As most of the fruit dis- 
plays were in collections including 
all varieties of fruits, a detailed ac- 
count cannot be here given. In gen- 
eral farm products and collective 
farm exhibits there was an abund- 
ance, of which Kaffir corn, field corn, 
cowpeas, sweet potatoes, Cuban 
yams, clover hay, onions, wheat, 
Irish potatoes, navy beans, sorghum, 
timothy, popcorn, pumpkins, cotton, 
broom corn, millet hay, tobacco, oats, 
alfalfa, and a full line of commercial 
truck might be mentioned. 

The ‘Ladies’ Exhibit, covering 
many hundred exhibits of ladies’ 
handiwork, household preparations, 
canned fruits, preserves, jellies, bread 
and cakes, etc., was too full and com- 
plete to mention in detail. It is 
enough to say that the ladies entered 
into the spirit of the undertaking 
and made a great success of it. 


The fair was ushered in with an 
elaborate parade and the: visitors 
were well entertained and thoroughly 
enjoyed the occasion. 
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Che Oil Industry. 


News From the Beaumont-Port Arthur and Other Fields. 


One of the several large oil corpora: 
tions in Texas is the Star Oil Co., cap- 
ital $10,000,000,which has absorbed the 
holdings of the Sun Oil Refining Co., 
the Horner Oil Co., Diamond Crude 
Oil Co., Texas Geyser Oil Co., Saratoga 
Oil &. Pipe Line Co., Texas Standard 
Oil & Pipe Line Co., Omaha Texas Oil 
Co., Eastern Texas Oil and Develop- 
ment Co., Texas Fuel Oil Co and Texas 
Petroleum Co., all of Beaumont. This 
amalgamated company has. eighteen 
miles of pipeline, two tanks of 50,000 
barrels each, two tanks of 35,000 each, 
32 settling tanks and is building a stor- 
age reservoir of 650,000 barrels capac- 
ity. The company is generally known 
as the W. E. Brice Oil Interest. 

The Beaumont-Port Arthur Oil ship- 
ments in April amounted to _ 5,200 
cars, those of May to 5,500 cars, June 
8,400 cars and July 6,079 cars. The 
prices received were $20,000 more for 
6,079 cars in July than for 8,400 cars 
in June. The oil stocks sold in April 
were 2,179,495 shares and in May 
2,277,558 shares. Returns up to June 
15th show that twenty-three Spindletop 
oil companies have paid $726,875 in 
dividends. ‘rhis amount does probab- 
ly not show one tenth of the profits as 
most of these have gone into improve- 
ments. Proven oil lands in Jefferson 
Co.,Texas,have been assessed at $7,500 
per acre; oil wells at $3,000 each. The 
capital stock of the Guffey Petroleum 
Company has been increased from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Corsicana, Texas, during 1901 
shipped 1,016,542 barrels of oil at an 
average value of 70 cents per barrel. 
The Beaumont-Port Arthur Oil field 
shipped! 1,502,968 barrels at an average 
‘value of 20 cents per barrel. ‘i'ne Cor- 
sicana oil product was valued at $711, 
579, that of the Beaumont-Port Arthur 


field $300,593. Not included, however, 
are 70,000 barrels used on the ground, 
nor 2,000,000 barrels in storage, only 
the actual shipments being  val- 
ued. The total production of the Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur field for 1901 was 
4,202,968 barrels, which added to the 
Corsicana product gives 5,219,510 for 
the Texas flelds. The total production 
for the United States for 1901 was 66,- 
000,000 barrels of 42 gallons, of which 
Texas produced eight per cent. 


Improvements in the Beaumont- 
Port Arthur Field. 


The Union Oil & Refining Co. has 
purchased a site for their refinery at 
Beaumont. Mark Cox, a New York 
banker, has announced that he will 
build a smelter and sulphuric acid 
plant at Beaumont, also a storage res- 


ervoir to hold 1,000,000 barrels of oil. 


The plant will cost $1,000,000 and will 
carry a pay-roll of $40,000 per month. 
The Penman Steel Tank Co. will have 
their works in running order by the 
end of August. The Forward Reduc- 
tion Co. has made much progress in 
the construction of its refinery at 
Orange. The Greater New York Home 
Oil Co.will build a mixing plant at Gal- 
veston or New Orleans, to cost about 
$125,000. This company is now laying 
oil pipes through the streets of Gal- 
veston. The Record Oil Co. of New 
Orleans has purchased refining ma- 
chinery. The new plant will cost $150,- 
000. The Consolidated Texas Oil Co. 
of London, England, capital $4,000,000, 
has in view the building of a large re- 
finery and pipe lines at Beaumont or 
Port Arthur. The Southern Refining 
Co. has purchased a site at Beaumont. 
The capacity of the new refinery 
will be 5,000 barrels per day. The Star 
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Oil Company (Brice Syndicate) will 
shortly begin the erection of a sixty- 
still refinery at Beaumont. This re- 
finery will be the largest in the world. 
The great Burt Refinery at Beaumont 
is making rapid progress. The com- 
pany’s tanks at Sabine Pass and its 
* pipe line are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The Central Asphalt & Refin- 
ing Co.’s refinery at Port Neches, Tex., 
will soon be ready for operation. The 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. is contemplating 
the construction of a pipe line from 
Beaumont to the Mississippi river. The 
Beaumont Oil Storage and Transporta- 
tion Co. will build a new pipe line to 
tide water and will soon contract for 
two earthen tanks to hold 100,000 bar- 
rels each. The Export Oil & Pipe Line 
Co. has completed a twelve mile pipe 
line from Beaumont to Port Neches. 
The Lone Star & Crescent Oil Co. has 
contracted for nine steel tanks at Sa- 
bine Pass and the Yellow Pine Oil Co. 
has one tank of 50,000 barrels capacity 
under construction. The Moore-Skin- 
ner Syndicate is building an earth res- 
ervoir on Spindle Top to hold 350,000 
barrels. Cost, $40,000. The Babbitt 
Syndicate is building a second earthen 
reservoir to hold 2,000,000 barrels of 
oil, Messrs. Call and Eastham have 
begun the construction of two 50,000 
barrel tanks at Sabine Pass. 


Tue OiL TANKAGE IN THE BEAUMONT- 
Port ARTHUR FIELD on AvaustT 1, 1902, 
Was ReportTeD As FoLLows: 


lron Tankage. 


OE) Fa Silat ee area sree eae 43 bbls.. 1,360,500 
IBOARIMOBE chen ae tee 3 bbls.. 70,500 
POGAS ee, ae iota cope 12 bbls.. 545,500 
TS ACE ots We OA op rae 25 bbls... 1,112,500 
PPrOUnA Eh ie Sci oer. 45 bbls.. 2,227,500 
Sra ba ClOls es cicoeee cess 5 bbls... 237,500 
Sabine and Pass.............. 3 bbls.. 185,000 
136 5,739,000 
Earthen Reservoirs. 
Ppindletopii eek, 12 bbls.. 2,690,000 
PAV ASUS Peas, sei oe 1 bbls.. 100,000 
Waperpommencrs4. keel bbls. 100,000 
Dl Oba OH... essa: shes 6 bbls.. 1,835,000 
90 Bbls. 4,225,000 
RECAPITULATION. 

Tron and Steel Tanks...... 5,739,000 bbls. 
Earthen Reservoirs.......... 4,225,000 bbls. 


192,500 bbls. 
10,156,500 bbls. 


Oil Transportation Facilities. 

Very few people can form any idea 
of the magnitude of the oil traffic 
which has grown up along the Gulf 
Coast during the past year. At the 
present rate of tank ship building in 
the United States and England trans- 
portation will be provided in a few 
months sufficient to carry 6,000,000 
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barrels of oil per month. It is esti- 
mated that over twenty very large oil 
steamers will be in the Port Arthur 
oil trade before the close of the year. 

The Shell Transportation Co. has 
the Pinna, Strombus, Cardium and Bu- 
lysses, carrying from 60,000 to 70,000 
barrels each already in service and 
has four other vessels under construc- 
tion. The contract of this company 
provides for the transportation of 6,- 
000,000 barrels of oil per annum. The 
Standard Oil Co.ishaving built in Eng- 
land twelve steamships of the “Ken- 
nebec” type to engage in the China 
trade. The Advance Oil Co. has four 
tank steamers of 20,000 barrels ca- 
pacity each under construction and the 
Northern Security, Oil and Transpor- 
tation Co. of New York is reported as 
preparing to put a line of steamers in 
the trade. The Knapp Steamship Syn- 
dicate of New Jersey, capital $1,000,- 
000, is to build tubular boats to carry 
oil from Port Arthur to Hurope. The 
Louisiana Petroleum Co., Houston Oil 
Co., Anglo-American Oil Co., Beaumont 
and Mississippi Oil and ‘Transporta- 
tion Co., have each acquired or have 
under construction tank steamers, tugs 
or barges. ‘The Heywood Oil Co. has 
acquired a number of river craft on 
Mermenteau fiver. The St. Louis 
Barge Co. are converting twelve of 
their barges into oil vessels and have 
acquired three powerful tugs. A Ssec- 
ond St. Louis company will also put 
in a line of oil steamers between Port 
Arthur and St. Louis. Mr. Counsel- 
man of Chicago has four tanks under 
construction for the Port Arthur trade 
and a number of oil barges are being 
built for parties in Memphis and 
Vicksburg. The Guffey Petroleum Co. 
has one completed vessel in the trade 
and three others under construction. 
The company expects to carry 500,000 
barrels per annum. It has quite a 
fleet of small vessels at Port Arthur. 
A considerablenumber of largevessels, 
among them the Maverick, J. M. Guf- 
fey, Atlas, Paraguay, Queen, have been 
added to the oil trade in the last thirty 
days. A movement is now on foot to 
connect all the inland water ways be- 
tween Beaumont and New Orleans and 
thus reduce the haul a hundred miles 
or more. 


Uses of Texas Oil for Fuel. 

The multiplicity of uses to which 
Texas oil is being applied is a matter 
of surprise to even those who have 
been the longest time in the business. 
Dealers in oil burning machinery in 
New Orleans say that their sales have 
more than doubled during the last 
ninety days. 
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One firm in Philadelphia has con- 
tracted for 6,000,000 barreis. Vicks- 
burg, San Antonio and ‘New Orleans 
use great quantities and the state of 
Texas uses it in all its public institu- 
tions. It is being rapidly applied in 
brick yards, smelters, breweries, iron 
works, gas works, street car power, 
sugar mills, water works, electric light 
plants and for a multitude of indus- 
trial purposes. In the railway service 
it is found that there is less waste 
and more economy in handling fueland 
ashes, cleaning engines and the ab- 
sence of fires from sparks, smoke and 
cinders. It is being rapidly applied 
in the steamships, as the saving from 
its use is nearly forty per cent. A 
large number of vessels are now being 
converted into oil burners. 


Other Texas and Louisiana Oil 
Fields. 


There has been unabated activity in 


the search for and development of 
suspected oil bearing territory and the 


indications are that other fields of 


great magnitude will in a very short 
time be proven to exist. 

The Sour Lake field in Texas has 
made sufficient progress to cut some 
figure in the market. The Southern 
Pacific Railway is now building an 
eight mile branch from its main line 
to the new oil wells. The Guffey Pe- 
troleum Co., the Byrd Syndicate, the 
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Sun Company and the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Oil Co. are actively engaged in de- 
veloping this field. There are some 
five or six good wells finished and a 
dozen or more under construction. A 


half dozen large steel tanks have been , 


built and a pipe line to Beaumont to 
connect with the Port Arthur lines is 
under construction. 


On Barber’s Hill, near Houston, . 


Tex., Mr. Patillo Higgins struck a good 
flow of oil at 700 feet. 

Galveston Island is now being thor- 
oughly explored on Lone Tree Ridge, 
which is reported as saturated with 
oil. 

In the Saratoga oil field there are 
one finished well and’ ten under way. 
The Hooks, Byrd and Brice Syndicate, 


the Guffey Petroleum Co. and the. 


Texas Oil Co. are interested in this 
field. Pipe lines are now being sur- 
veyed. 

At Welsh, La., a very strong oil 


gusher was brought in on August 12, 


1902. 

In the Jennings, La., field there are 
several completed gushers and a large 
number in process of boring. A pipe 
line from Jennings to Mermenteau is 
the latest development. A number of 
large storage tanks are now under con- 
struction. 

The Anse-la-Butte field near Lafay- 
ette, La., is now being prospected vig- 
orously. Some twelve derricks are 
now being built. 


Some Good Things on the RK. C. S. 


To the man looking for a new loca- 
tion, the country along the line of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway presents 
a number of unusual attractions. The 
new-comer can do the following things 
with profit to himself and do it with a 
minimum of capital and moderate exer- 
tion: 

He can settle in the Ozark Fruit Re- 
gion, which is traversed by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway, buy land at 
prices ranging from $5.00 to $20.00 per 
acre, plant $5.00 worth of trees, put on 
the land $20.00 worth of labor per acre, 
and in three or four years get a revenue 
of one-hundred dollars per acre. He 
can raise finer fruits and berries, a 
greater variety and more of them, than 
can be done anywhere else in the United 
States. 

He can buy land at the price men- 
tioned, and in the first year produce 
enough commercial truck, such:as Irish 
potatoes, tomatoes, cantaloupes, etc., to 
pay for part of the land and make his 
living expenses. 

He can plant one acre of artichokes 


and fatten fifty hogs, who can do their 
own digging and waste nothing. 

He can raise all kinds of stcck one- 
hundred per cent cheaper than it can 
be done north of Kansas City. 

He can produce every crop common 
to the northern States and many more 
that cannot be produced there. 

He can grow corn and wheat as well 
as elsewhere and for several years can 
do it without fertilizing. He can pro- 
duce his own molasses and get 200 gal- 
lons to the acre. The cotton crop is a 
sure crop and yields from three-fourths 
to one bale and one-half per acre, worth 
from $38.00 to $45.00 per bale. 

A very large proportion of the people 
living on the line are engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits. Their requirements af- 
ford a most excellent home market. 

Land values are low and taxes very 
low, yet the producing capacity of the 
lands along the K. C. S. is equal to the 
lands of the highest values in other 
States. The money value of the crors 
is the same and the market equally 
good, 
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R. @. S. Fruit Notes. 


The summer exports of fruits and 
commercial truck from the various 
stations along the line of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway have about 
been finished. The heavy shipments 
of winter apples, fall potatoes and 
winter truck are yet to come. The 
report given below covers about three 
months ending September Ist, 1902, 
and is incomplete, yet will convey 
some idea of the amount of business 
done. Strawberries. 

The total shipments from eight sta- 
tions amounted to 15,876 crates of 
24 quarts, and were valued at $18,- 
498. Of these Siloam Springs, Ark., 
shipped 4,000 crates; Gentry, Ark., 
3,000; Decatur, Ark., 2,864; Grannis, 
Ark., 1,000; Gravette, Ark., 826 crates; 
Sallisaw, I. T.,: 2,876 crates, and Neo- 
sho, Mo., 398 crates. Fort Smith com- 
mission merchants claim to have 
handled 500 car loads, or 300,000 
handled 500 car loads, or 300,000 crates. 

Grapes, Blackberries and Small Fruits. 

. The aggregate shipments amounted 
to 9,695 crates, valued sat $10,682, of 
which Gentry, Ark., supplied 2,460 
crates; Decatur, 970: ‘Sulphur 
Springs ,1,200; Gravette, 1,260 crates, 
and De Queen 1,827 crates. 

Peaches. 

The shipments of peaches were 
large and came from seventeen sta- 
tions, aggregating 111,073 crates, val- 
ued at $69.543 on the track. Hun- 
dreds of orchards are yet too young to 
bear, but will come in during 1903 
and 1904. Of the quantity shipped, 
Siloam Springs, Ark., furnished 40,- 
000 crates; Gentry, Ark., 13,000; 
Goodman, Mo., 21,832; Gravette, 
Ark., 16,000; Lanagan, Mo., 5,300; 
Poteau, I. T., 1,800; Grannis, Ark., 1,- 
200; Sulphur Springs, Ark., 4,000; 
and Decatur, Ark., 2,000; De Queen, 
Ark., 2,406; Sallisaw, I. T., 1,890, to 
say nothing of smaller shipments from 
numerous other places. 

Plums, Pears and Other Tree Fruits. 

The sales amounted to 4,323 crates, 
valued at $3,007, c ming from eight 
stations, of which Gentry, Ark., ship- 
ped 1,800 crates; Decatur, Ark., 500; 
Gravette, 600; Siloam Springs, 500; 
Lanagan, Mo., 325 crates; Neosho, 
Mo., 360 barrels of apples. 

Early Potatoes. 

About 1,028 car loads, valued at 
$450,000, coming principally from 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Neosho, Mo.; Sal- 
lisaw, I. T.; Rodessa, La.; Shreveport, 
La.; Cove, Ark.; Spiro, I. T.; Ashdown 
and Ravanna, Ark. The heavy fall 
crop is now beginning to move. 


Cantaloupes and Musk Melons 
Were shipped from ten places from 
which reports were received. The to- 
tal shipments were 15,744 crates, val- 
ued at $15,000. Of these, 1,500 crates 
came from Grannis, Ark.; 1,000 from 
Ravanna, Ark., 11,216 from De Queen, 
Ark., and 9¥ from Sallisaw, I. T.; 1,- 
000 from Gentry, Ark. 

The Tomato Shipments 
Amounted to 4,822 ‘crates, worth 
about $5,000, coming principally from 


Ravanna, Ark.; Gentry, Ark.; De 
Queen, Ark., 2,352 crates; Rev land, I.T. 
Mixed Truck. 


Mixed truck is shipped in all sorts 
of packages and consists in the main 
of spinach, lettuce, radishes, turnips, 
ete., ete- The export amounted to 8,- 
425 crates, valued at $4,200, and 
came principally from Redland, I. T.; 
Getnry, Ark.; Cove. ‘Arg.; King-ton 
La.; Neosho, Mo., and De Queen, Ark. 

Eggs. 

The egg shipments have been large, 
as usual, and came from twenty-four 
stations. The ordinary case contains 
thirty dozen, worth usually about $3 
per case. During tne last season 
they have brought higher prices, $4 
per case being a good average. The 
total shipments amounted to 14,456 
cases, valued at $57,824, the largest 
shipments coming from Siloam 
Springs, Ark., 1,000 cases; Gentry, 
Ark., 1,560 cases; Amsterdam, Mo., 
744 cases; Goodman, Mo., 552 cases, 
Gravette, Ark., 2,860 cases, and Neo- 
sho, Mo., 2,951 cases. 

Live and Dressed Poultry. 

The exports from twenty , stations 
amounted to 6,399 dozen, or 307,152 
pounds, worth at 8 cents per pound, 
$24,572. The principal exports were 
made from Amsterdam, Mo., 275 doz.; 
Goodman, Mo., 198; Lisle, Mo., 600; 
Anderson, Mo., 600; Hume, Mo., 776; 
Gravette, 800; Gentry, Ark., 500 dozen, 
De Queen, Ark., and Neosho, Mo. 

A summary of the fruit and truck 
shipments for the three months pre- 
ceding September would give the fol- 
lowing results: 

Strawberries, 15,876 crates, value, 
$18,498; small fruit and grapes, 9,695 
erates, $10,682; peaches, 111,073 
crates, $69,543; tree fruit, 4,323 crates, 
$3,007; potatoes, 1,028 car loads, $450,- 
000; cantaloupes, 15,744 crates, $16,- 
000; tomatoes, 4,822 crates, $5,000; 
mixed truck, 8,425 pkeges., $4,200; eggs, 
14,456 cases, $57,824; poultry, 6,399 
dozen, $24,572; butter, 20,000 pounds, 
$1,500; turkeys and geese, 5,000, $65,- 
000; stations not heard from, $133,- 
000; total, $798,826. 
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Westville, Cherokee Mation, M. C. 


This is a promising town of about 1,000 people near the west line 
of Arkansas, on the line of the Kansas City Southern Railway. At this 
point is the junction with the Ozark and Cherokee Central Ry., which 
crosses here and continues to Tahlequah and beyond. The location of 
the town is a good one, owing to the very large scope of very fertile 
country surrounding it, but its growth has been retarded in consequence. 
of the uncertainty pertaining to land titles in the Indian ‘Territory. 
Wheat, corn and cotton, peaches and apples are more or less extensively 
grown, but as a rule, the country is but thinly settled. The changes in 
the Cherokee land laws have now practically made possible the cultiva- 
tion of the waste places, and a very rapid settlement of the country is 
now anticipated. The town has a number of substantial brick and stone 
buildings devoted to commercial and industrial purposes and prepara- 
tions are being made to handle the increasing business to come from 
the long delayed settlement of the surrounding country. Thousands of 
acres of fine farming lands will soon be placed under cultivation and 
the timber and mineral resources within easy reach will be developed 
and Westville expects to be “in it” when the increase in business comes. 
There will be good openings in all lines and those looking for new 
business locations can find them. At present there are in Westville a 
large modern flouring mill, the Westville Bank, two large general stores, 
two hotels, the Cherokee lumber yard, a produce house, two hardware 
and implement houses, two drug houses, a furniture store, two jewelers, 
a millinery store, several groceries, restaurants, blacksmith and wagon 
shops and a weekly newspaper, the Cherokee Wigwam, quite a comfort 
to the residents. The schools are good and well attended. Of the 
churches, several denominations have attractive places of worship. 


Gentry, Benton County, Arkansas. 


This prosperous little town of one thousand people is situated near the 
west line of Benton County, in the northwest corner of the State of Ar- 
kansas. The location is on a high, comparatively level plateau, mostly 
beautiful prairie country, interspersed with groves of young timber on the 
west; rolling timber lands, with an occasional rich valley, on the east; 
fine, fertile valleys to the north; the Flint Creek valley and smooth, level 
prairie lands to the south. The town is surrounded by an ideal agricul- 
tural, stock raising and fruit growing region, and has everything in sight 
to make a fine, prosperous little city. 

Gentry was laid out in 1895, and actual settlement begun in 1897. 
The mercantile establishments are such as are incident to an agricultural 
district, and consist of two large hardware houses, four general stores, 
two notion stores, one bank, one saddlery, drug store, wagon shop, meat 
shop, five fruit evaporators, three fruit packing houses, one large cannery, 
and a complete telephone system and a weekly newspaper, the Advance- 
Journal, waterworks are to be built at an early day and a cold storage 
plant is in prospect. The industrial and commercial business of the 
town, exclusive of the returns from the fruit growing industry, amount 
to about $300,000 per annum. The fruit and poultry products amount in 
value to about $200,000, which would make the gross business of the town 
about one-half million dollars. 

The ordinary field crops grown in the vicinity of Gentry are corn, 
which yields from 30 to 60 bushels per acre; wheat, yielding on the aver- 
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SHIPPING FRUIT AT GENTRY, ARK, 


age 12 to 15 bushels; oats, hay, clover and timothy. Stock raising is 
carried on extensively, and among the local exports from Gentry station are 


25 car loads of hogs, valued at $22,500; 5 car loads of mules, valued at 


$10,000; cattle and other stock, $10,000; poultry and eggs, $36,400. The 
trade coming to Gentry extends about 50 miles west, 15 miles north and east. 

Fully three-fourths of all the land within a radius of 10 miles from 
Gentry is in cultivation, about one-half of this being in fruits, such as 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, grapes, cherries, strawberries and small 
fruits. The apple crop of 1901, marketed from Gentry, amounted to 210 
car loads. Of this, 182 car loads were fine shipping apples in barrels 
and 28 were evaporated; 180 barrels are ordinarily estimated to make a car 
load, the price obtained varying from $1.50 per barrel to $2.00 and more. 
The barrelled apples brought approximately $50,000. The 28 cars of 
evaporated apples, averaging 30,000 pounds to the car, amounted to 840,000 
pounds ; valued at 64 cents per pound, they were worth $55,000. Strawber- 
ries yielded a revenue of $12,000, peaches $6,000, cherries, raspberries, 
blackberries, $5,000; grapes, plums, pears and other fruits, $5,000; and 
cider and native wine $5,000. The crop for 1902 will, in quantity and 
value, exceed that of 1901. The handling of these crops is conducted by 
the Gentry Fruit Growers’ Association, W. O. Paterson, secretary, from 
whom more detailed information can be obtained. The association has 
about sixty members, all engaged in fruit growing and residing in the 
vicinity. The Ozak Orchard Company, L. A. Goodman, manager, has 
some 1,800 acres in fruits. 

Among the business and social organizations of the town are the Com- 
mercial Club, E. A. Runyan, president; Leo H. Moore, secretary, who will 
be pleased at all times to furnish information concerning business op- 
portunities. The religious organizations are seven in number, having 
four attractive places of worship. A public school building, built of 
pressed brick and having six rooms, is now under construction, the old school 
building having been destroyed by fire. The Hendrix Academy of Gentry 
is a first class High School, sufficiently advanced to prepare its students to 
enter the colleges and universities or to engage in business pursuits. 

The equipments consist of two commodious two-story buildings, the 
one building being the academy proper and the other the dormitory. It 
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has a good library and a strong faculty, the course covering English, His- 
tory, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Science, German, French and Business. 
It is a valuable educational acquisition for western Arkansas. 


j 


PEACH ORCHARD AT GENTRY, ARK. 


There is considerable diversity in the land values in the vicinity of 
Gentry. Improved lands within one mile of town are generally sold for 
$50 to $100 per acre, the price varying with the improvements; two miles 
out the price is from $20 to $30 per acre; three miles out, $15 to $20; four 
or five miles out, $5 to $10 per acre for unimproved land. 

The climate is salubrious and the water of most excellent quality, being 

, pure freestone. The surrounding country offers many scenic attractions. 
About 24 to 3 miles from town, in Coon Hollow, are extensive stalactite 
caves, which have never been fully explored, and in the same locality are 
numerous very large 
springs of fine free- 
stone water. Coon 
Hollow is a _ deep 
canon, or gash cut in 
a comparatively level 
country, having pre- 
cipitous, almost per- 
pendicular, walls, 
over 300 feet in 
height, affording 
many attractive shelv- 
ing rocks and scenic 
nooks and _ corners. 
In Fhlnt and Spavi- 
naw creeks, about 
three and four miles 
from town, there is an 

abundance of. black 
bass and other scale fishes. Quail are very abundant. Wild fruits, such 
as plums, grapes, huckleberries, blackberries, dewberries, pawpaws, per- 
simmons are found almost everywhere. 


IN THE APPLE ORCHARDS AT SHIPPING TIME. 
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Che Cherokee Indian Lands. 


The Cherokee Nation occupies the principal part of the northeast portion 
of the Indian Territory. It adjoins the Arkansas State border, extending 
south to the Arkansas River, thence west to near the crossing of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway, thence northerly some sixty odd miles to a 
point near Chouteau Station on the M., K. & T. Railway, thence west about 
thirty-five miles, thence north to the Kansas State line, along the 96th merid- 
ian. The Kansas City Southern Railway traverses the eastern part and at 
Westville Junction connection ig made with Tahlequah, the capital, by way 
of the Ozark & Cherokee Central Railway. The area of the Cherokee Nation 
is about 5,031,381 acres. 

In the Nation there is a great diversity of soils, the northwestern part 
being principally rolling prairie, the southern and eastern portions are more 
or less hilly and covered with forests. The entire body of land is well watered 
by numerous rivers, creeks and springs, and is excellently adapted to farming 
and stock raising. Much of the country is already in cultivation and is yield- 
ing most satisfactory returns. The principal crops grown are corn, wheat, 
cotton, rye, potatoes, tobacco and all varieties of fruits and vegetables. Wild 
and domestic fruits grow in abundance and much of the Nation is most ad- 
mirably adapted to commercial fruit and truck growing. 


The lands of the Cherokee Nation have heretofore been held in common 
under the tribal laws, making it impossible for any individual to secure title 
to real estate. For several years negotiations have been pending between the 
United States Government, represented by the Dawes Commission, and tribal 
representatives, to formulate a treaty in accordance with which the lands 
of the Nation could be divided in severalty among the members or citizens 
of the Nation. A treaty of this character was recently approved by Congress 
and on August 7th, 1902, was ratified by the people of the Cherokee Nation. 
The provisions of this treaty are in substance as follows: 

Sections 1 to 10 relate to the definition of grammatical terms and the 
method of appraisement to be employed. 

Section 11 provides that “There shall be allotted by the commission to the 
five civilized tribes to each citizen of the Cherokee tribe as soon as practicable 
after the approval by the Secretary of the Interior of his enrollment as herein 
provided, land in value equal to one hundred and ten acres of the average 
allottable lands of the Cherokee Nation to conform as nearly as may be to 
the areas and boundaries established by the governnient survey, which land 
may be selected by each allottee so as to include his improvements.” 

Sec. 12 defines subdivisions of lands according to government surveys. 


Sec. 13 provides that “Each member of said tribe shall at the time of his 
selection of his allotment designate as a homestead, out of said allotment, 
land equal in value to forty acres of the average allottable lands of the 
Cherokee Nation, as nearly as may be, which shall be inalienable during the 
life of the allottee, not exceeding twenty-one years from the date of the cer- 
tificate of allotment. Separate certificates shall issue for said homestead. 
During the time said homestead is held by the allottee, the same shall be non- 
taxable and shall not be liable for any debt contracted by the owner thereof 
while so held by him.” 

Sections 14 to 15 provide that all lands allotted to the members of the 
tribe shall be alienable in five years after ratification of treaty, and that before 
such time the lands shall not in any manner be encumbered, taken or sold 
to secure or satisfy any debt or obligation. 

Sections 16 to 24 relate to the selection of lands for incompetents; legal 
subdivisions of lands; the enclosure of lands; the enrollment of claimants and 
reservation of lands for public uses. 

Secs. 25 to 31 relate to the enrollment of allottees. The Cherokee Roll is 
to be made as of date September 1, 1902, and all persons living and entitled 
to enrollment on that date will receive their share of the lands and money of 
the tribe if they have been duly enrolled; all babies born after that date will 
not be enrolled and all persons alive on that date who die before receiving 


‘their allotments will be entitled to their allotment and the lands due them 


shall be allotted to their heirs. The Cherokee roll will close on September 
1st, provided that applications may be made for babies born on or before Sep: 
tember ist, for sixty days after September 1 or until October 31st, 1902. 
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Secs. 32 to 37 relate to the school fund, management of public schools and 
laying out of roads. 

Secs. 38 to 57 relate to townsites, and town lots and provide in substance: 
Lands set apart for townsites shall not exceed 640 acres for each townsite. 
Members of the Cherokee Nation may purchase any lot upon which they have 
improvements, other than fences or tillage or temporary structures, or if he 
so elect, the lot may be sold and the value of the improvements be paid for 
as determined by a board of appraisers. Any member holding lots under 
the acts of the Cherokee Nation and owning improvements thereon, shall have 
the right to purchase same at one-fourth the appraised value thereof. Lots, 
held by members, without improvements thereon, shall be paid for at the rate 
of one-half the appraised value. Any person in undisputed possession of.any 
town lot having improvements thereon, but not acquired under the tribal laws, 
shall have the right to purchase such lot by paying the appraised value. All 
lots, unimproved, not rightfully in possession of any member or citizen, shall 
be sold within twelve months after appraisement to the highest bidder at 
auction at not less than the appraised value. Any person may bid for and 
purchase any lots sold at public auction as herein provided. The purchaser 
of any unimproved town lot sold at public auction shall pay twenty-five per 
centum of the purchase money at the time of sale and within four months 
thereafter he shall -pay twenty-five per centum additional and the remainder 
of the purchase money he shall pay in two equal annual installments without 
interest. If purchaser fail to pay when due six per centum interest shall be 
paid. The purchaser of any town lot may at any time pay the full amount of 
the purchase money, and he shall thereupon receive title therefor. 

Sections 58 to 62 relate to patents and where same shall be placed on 
record. 

Sec. 63 provides “The tribai government of the Cherokee Nation shall 
not continue longer than March fourth, nineteen hundred and six.” 

Sections 64 to 72 relate to the collection and disbursal of tribal revenues, 


a court of claims, land leases, contests, etc. 


Sec. 73 provides that “Cherokee citizens may rent their allotments when 
selected for a term not to exceed one year for grazing purposes only, and for 
a period of not to exceed five years for agricultural purposes, but without any 
stipulation or obligation to renew the same; but leases for a period longer 
than one year for grazing purposes and for a period longer than five years for 
agricultural purposes and for mineral purposes may also be made with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior and not otherwise. Any agreement 
or lease of any kind or character violative of this section shall be absolutely 
void and not susceptible of ratification in any manner and no rule of estoppel 
shall ever prevent the assertion of its invalidity. Cattle grazed upon leased 
allotments shall not be liable to any tribal tax, but when cattle are introduced 
into the Cherokee Nation and grazed on lands not selected as allotments by 
citizens the Secretary of the Interior shall collect from the owners thereof 
a reasonable grazing tax for the benefit of the tribe, and Sec. 2117 of the re- 
vised statutes of the United States shall not hereafter apply to Cherokee 
lands.” 

The sum and substance of the treaty is, that the barriers to settlement 
have been let down and that from now on, the white man may settle in the 
Cherokee Nation and make his permanent home there. On town property he 
can obtain perfect title immediately and engage in business. He will pay for 
all he gets and he need not expect to get something for nothing; that day is 
over. He who wants to farm can lease land for five years, making his bar- 
gain with the owner of the land. After five years he can buy, but he cannot 
now enter into any contract or bond for deed, for all such contracts are null 


and void. 
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Refining Crude Petroleum. 


The development of the new oil fields excites a general interest in 
the refining of oil. To describe such complicated work in detail is tire- 
some, but the following is a very rough description of the process, which 
is modified somewhat by each refinery: 

The main product sought for from the crude oil is refined oil. 

The lighter and heavier parts resulting from the manufacture of 
refined oil are known as by-products, of which there are more than two 
hundred. 

The crude oil is received into a storage tank often of 25,000 bar- 
rels capacity. From these tanks the oil is pumped into the stills. 
The pumps used are very powerful. The average still is a steel cylin- 
der about 124 feet in diameter and 30 feet in length, and holds about 
600 barrels. With this still -is a dome, goose-neck, etc., but this 
article will not go into detail.. A fire is built under the filled still 
and the volatile constituents of the crude oil driven into the condensers, 
where they are cooled and flow from a pipe as a liquid. 

These oil distillates that have come from the crude still are now 
put in a still worked entirely by ‘steam. 

Here, then, the object is to drive off the inflammable gases that 
come over with the product from the result in the crude still. Driv- 
ing off these. gasses makes the product more safe for lamps. ‘The 
steam’s heat vaporizes these gasses and carries them into a condenser to 
be liquified. This distillation is continued until the oil will stand the 
fire test. When the oil comes from the first or crude still, it is filled 
with gasses; has a greenish color and a very nasty odor. 

These gasses have now been largely removed by the steam still just 
described. 

. The oil is now in a measure safe, but needs to be cleaned. It is 
run into a large vertical cylinder that holds over a thousand barrels. 

Generally, this cylinder is lined with lead, as sulphuric acid 1s 
now mixed with the distillate. The mixture of oil and acid is now 
agitated by air under pressure. When tlte agitation is done, the acid 
is charged with matter picked up from the oil. This acid with its 
charge gradually sinks by gravity to the bottom, free from the oil, 
which remains on top. 

But no acid must be left in the oil, so it is neutralized by an al- 
‘kali, generally soda, and then the soda is drawn away as the acid was. 

After these treatments with acid and soda, the oil is thoroughly 
washed with water. \ 

The oil is then run into broad shallow tanks called settling pans, 
where it is allowed to stand a time. 

The oil is now bright and clear, and you next see it at the grocery 
store. . 

The by-products, naphtha, paraffine, rhigolene, chymogene, gasoline 
and hosts of others, are a story themselves. Until recently the whole in- 
dustry of oil refining was practically under the control of one corporation, 
but now a dozen or more companies are engaged in this business. 
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Locksburg, Sevier County, Arkansas. 


The opening up of a new section of 
country is generally a matter of in- 
terest to people who are seeking lo- 
eations for settlement. The comple- 
tion of the'De Queen & Eastern rail- 
road in Sevier County, Arkansas, 
brings within easy reach a fine body 
of land heretofore inaccessible in a 
commercial sense. 


Locksburg, population about 1,000, 
is the county seat of Sevier County, 
and lies 12 miles east of De Queen. 
It was chosen as county seat some 
thirty years ago and for a long time 
was the commercial center of the 
county. It has all the conveniences 
of an old town and at tne present 
time is famous for its educational in- 
stitutions. The construction of the 
railroad has restored its commercial 
advantages and insures its continued 
prosperity as a trading point. 

Surrounding Locksburg is a fine agri- 
cultural country, capable of indefi- 
nite development. To the east of the 
town is a fine red loamy soil, good 
for all agricultural purposes and ex- 
ceptionally good in time of drouth. 
Southeasterly are fertile sandy soils 
admirably adapted to the cultivation 
of corn and commercial truck gard- 
ening. Much of the land is suitable 
for growing alfalfa, from which three 
to five cuttings of superior hay are 
obtained. This hay sometimes brings 
as much as $12 per ton. 


The Cossatot and Saline bottom 
lands are alluvial and surpass in fer- 
tility all other lands in Southwest Ar- 
kansas. Some of these lands have 
been in cultivation over half a cen- 
tury and are still remarkably produc- 
tive, without the use of fertilizers. 
They produce cotton crops ranging 
from three-fourths of a bale to one 
and one-half bales, worth from $40 
to $60 per bale, and from 40 to 60 
bushels of corn to the acre. In more 
recent years there has been a greater 


diversity in the crops produced than 


formerly and small grain, domestic 
grasses and live stock receive con- 
siderable attention. Commercial 
truck growing is a very profitable 
business in the western part of the 
county and commercial orchards are 
being rapidly planted. The uplands 
in the vicinity of Locksburg are es- 
pecially adapted to the cultivation of 
all varieties of fruits, particularly 
peaches and strawberries, which can 
be produced in commercial quantity 
and by reason of their early arrival 
in the market could command extra 
good prices. The abundance of wild 
grapes in the forests shows that the 
domestic American varieties would 
yield most satisfactory crops. Lands 
in the vicinity of Locksburg can be 
had at all prices, ranging from $3 to 
$25 per acre. For information con- 
cerning Locksburg address Hon. R. 
A. Gilliam, Mayor of Locksburg. 


Che Village of Cove, Arkansas. 


Both Polk and Sevier Counties, Arkansas, are becoming well and 
favorably known in the produce market as shippers of fine peaches, 
strawberries, tomatoes, potatoes, cantaloupes and commercial truck gener- 
ally. De Queen in Sevier County, and Mena, Eagleton, and Cove in Polk 
County are perhaps the best known, though other stations are none the 
less in the market. 

Cove is about seventeen miles south of Mena and ninety miles 
north of Texarkana. The land in the vicinity is considered rather 
better than the average of the county and has been proven to be most 
excellent for the production of fine fruits and vegetables. . The apple 
orchards are very young, but the first car load was shipped in 1901. 
The crop for 1902 will be much larger and quite a number of new or- 
chards have been planted during the year. Peaches yield a handsome 
fruit, and “go” readily in any market. During the fall of 1901 the 
Cove Horticultural Society was formed and fruit and truck growing put 
on a commercial basis. Mr. HE. P. Forsham is president and W. F. 
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Welty, secretary, the membership being thirty-six. The acreage in 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, strawberries, tomatoes, cantaloupes has 
been large enough to warrant shipping in carload lots during 1902 and 
the season has been a profitable one. The acreage in peach orchards and 
strawberries has been greatly increased. Mr. “W. J. Barton of Cove, 
Ark., has demonstrated that a spring and a fall crop of Irish potatoes 
~can be profitably grown and this crop is now receiving much attention. 
Lands are very cheap near Cove and in Polk County generally and can 
be had on easy terms. The officers of the horticultural society will be 
pleased to furnish information to such as desire it. 


Industrial Notes. 


AMSTERDAM, MO.—The local im- 
provements. within the last few 
months comprise a large commodious 
hotel and three two-story brick busi- 
ness blocks which are now nearing 
completion. Some twenty new busi- 
ness and residence buildings will be 
under construction within the next 
twenty days. 

HUME, MO.—The real estate mar- 
ket in this vicinity has been quite 
active during the month of August. 
Sales by local real estate agents 
have been as follows: To W. H. De- 
Witt, Cuba, IIl., 160 acres, $4,820; W. 
B. Hinderliter, 80 acres, $2,400; 115% 
acres, $38,176; 14414 acres, $4,173; 
John Thomas, Iowa City, Iowa, 160 
acres, $7,200; Albert Schleichter, 160 
acres, $8,800; Mrs. Albert Schleichter, 
314 acres, $9,420; Jas. P. Mallory, 
- Jowa City, Iowa, 160 acres, $6,400; C. 
D. Gleason, Hartford, Kans., 160 
acres, $5,400; E. Brennan, Green Co., 
Iowa, 160 acres, $5,000; S. G. L[ler, 
Warren Co., Iowa, 320 acres, $8,000; 
R. E. Johnson, Warren Co., Iowa, 160 
acres, $5,000; HE. A. Heald, Iowa City, 
160 acres, $5,600; W. S. Murphy, 
Cuba, Ill., 80 acres, $2,800, 40 acres, 
$1,200; D. G. Roberts, 180 acres, $5,- 
600. This’ makes a total of 2,434 acres 
valued at $78,089. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The public school 
term 1902-3 has just been opened. 
The number of teachers employed 
in the city is one hundred and 
eight and the school population 7,077. 
The value of the public school prop- 
erty is four and one-half million dol- 
lars. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—AI] the 
papers relating to the building of the 
big cold storage plant, costing $50,000, 
have been signed and the work of con- 
struction will now begin. The plant 
will hold 40,000 barrels of apples. 


GENTRY, ARK.—The railroad bus- 

iness at this station during the month 
of August was as follows: In and 
out-going freight, $5,716; passenger, 
1,015; express, $4,000; total, $10,731, 
all of which is a good showing for a 
town of 1,000 inhabitants. 
’ GENTRY, ARK.—The Gentry Can- 
ning Company has been organized and 
incorporated with a capital of $8,000. 
A factory is now completed and in op- 
eration. The capacity is 2,500 cans 
per day. Over one hundred acres of 
tomatoes and a large acreage in corn 
have been plantéd to supply the fac- 
tory. About fifty persons will be em- 
ployed. The machinery now installed 
cost $4,000. An ice plant and) cold 
storage are to be added next year. 

Mr. C. C. Lale has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of a 
first class hotel. The building will 
contain thirty rooms and will be equip- 
ped with all modern conveniences. 
Gentry, by reason of its attractive sur- 
roundings, is a most desirable point 
for summer visitors and a first class 
hotel has been a long felt want. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—A fifty year 
franchise for the Forth Smith Suburb- 
an Railway Company has been se- 
cured, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
the same to be divided into 1,000 
shares of $100 each. 

The annual street fair and carnival 
will be held during the week of Octo- 
ber 18th to 18th, both dates inclusive. 
There will be, as usual, an elaborate 
display of farm, orchard and garden 
products, for which a liberal list of 
premiums has been provided. 

The value of the jobbing business 
for the past year is reported at $19,- 
000,000; the new buildings erected cost 
$2,000,000; the potato shipments for 
this year (1902) amount to 1,000 cars, 
with a second crop to come; the straw- 
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berry shipments amounted to 500 car- 
loads; the peach and apple shipments 
have not yet been reported. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—The_ Bur- 
roughs Produce Company has recent- 
ly shipped a car load of geese from 
this point, the car containing 2,200 of 
the fowls. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—The corner 
stone of St. Anne’s Academy has just 
been laid. The new building of this 
well known educational institution 
will cost $25,000. 


DE QUEEN, ARK.—Cotton is com- 
ing in lively now. A premium of $100 
will be paid to the seller of the best 
bale of long staple and a premium of 
$50 for the best bale of short staple. 
Other premiums are also offered by 
the Commercial Club. 


DE QUEEN, ARK.—The Dierks 
Hardwood Mill has at last been com- 
pleted and put in operation. The local 
wagon material factory has had a 
ready demand for all the material it 
could put out, and there is room for 
more manufactories of this kind. As- 
phalt in considerable quantity is found 
at a point about nine miles east of 
De Queen. 

The new ice plant will be completed 
in time to take care of the season’s 
trade. Cold storage and ice have long 
been needed here. 

MENA, ARK.—Mr. R. M. Quigley, 
president of the Bank of Mena, has 
offered a premium of $100 to be paid 
to the owner of the best managed ten- 
acre farm in Polk County. The prem- 
ium will be awarded July 16, ’03. 


MENA, ARK.—The capital stock of 
the Southwestern Slate & Manufac- 
turing Company has been increased to 
$10,000,000 and papers to that effect 
have been filed with the circuit clerk. 
The company contemplates opening up 
new quarries and building immense 
warehouses as soon as the railroad to 
the quarries is built. Slate is being 
now shipped regularly from this point. 

The rock crusher has been now ful- 
ly installed and operations have been 
begun in earnest. About fifty men will 
be kept continuously employed in mak- 
ing ballast for the railroad. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Board 
of Public Affairs has let a contract for 
paving ten blocks of streets. The ma- 
terial to be used will come from the 
asphalt mines in Pike County, Ark., 
which is found to be excellently adapt- 
ed to street paving. 

HORATIO, ARK.—The neta City 
Southern Railway is putting in ma- 
chinery for the purpose of washing 
and crushing gravel to be used for 


road ballast. A pipe line from Little 
River has been laid and the extensive 
gravel beds in this vicinity will sup- 
ply the necessary material. 
GILLHAM, ARK.—The  Banoni 
Mines, yielding zinc, are now being 
worked by the Southern Zinc & Cop- 


per Mining Company, who report the . 


mines as exceeding rich in paying ores. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The plans for 
the new charity hospital have been 
completed and submitted for approval. 
Its dimensions will be 277 feet by 266 
feet. It will be one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in the city and be equip- 
ped with every modern device known 
in modern medical practice. Bids for 
construction are now invited. 

ORANGE, TEX.—The Orange Lum- 
ber Company has installed a lath mill 
and bolting machine to. use up slabs 
that have hitherto gone to waste. 

The Forward Reduction Company’s 
oil refinery, now under construction, 
is making rapid progress. The boiler 
house and offices are finished, the 
main power house is being vigorous- 
ly pushed to completion. 

The great Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Mills are now undergoing improve- 
ments on an extensive scale. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company is preparing to 
build an immense zinc smelter here. 
One hundred men will be put to work. 
at once clearing the 100-acre site 
which has already been purchased for 
$50,000. The contracts for the enor- 
mous buildings will be let immediate- 
ly. The entire plant will cost over 
$1,000,000 and will be the largest es- 
tablishment of this kind in the world. 

County Tax Assessor S. W. Pipkin 
has now proceeded far enough with his 
work to tell pretty close to the total 
rendition of Jefferson county. The 
amount is thought to be $16,500,000, 
or an increase of $6,450,000 over last 
year. This is an increase of 64 per 
cent over the 1901 rendition and is re- 
markable in view of the fact that the 
county commissioners acceded to the 
request of the oil people and lowered 
their rate to $7,500 per acre for the 
proven land on Spindle Top. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The _ Kirby 
Lumber Company is getting bids for 
sawmill machinery, worth about 
$100,100. In addition three more 
mills are to be built in a short time. 
The company is capitalized at $10.- 
000,000 and its annual output will be 
4,000,000 feet of lumber. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of tin 
cans for refined oils is now being set 
up near the Guffey Refinery No. 2. 


CURRENT 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The Kra- 
mer Brick Yard turned out one burn- 
ing of 110,000 bricks. The capacity 
hereafter will be 25,000 bricks per 
day. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The dock 
improvements now being made by 
the Kansas City Southern railway in- 
clude an extension of the oil wharves, 
a new cotton shed with a capacity of 
200,000 bales, a large grain conveyor 
and an enlargement of Slip No. 3. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The oil 
export during the month of August is 
as follows: Foreign export, 2,360,146 
gallons; shipped coast-wise, 11,089,- 
666 gallons; total, 13,449,812 gallons. 
For June, July and August the ag- 
gregate is 32,410,172 gallons. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The Stil- 
well Oil Co., a home institution, has 
been organized and will bore for oil 
near this city. The Central Asphalt & 
Refining Company has purchased the 
magnificent steamer Belle M., for ser- 
vice on Lake Sabine. The vessel will 
ply between Port Arthur and _ Port 
Neches. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The city 
council has granted to J. C. McDowell 
a franchise for a water works and ele- 
tric light plant. The life of the fran- 
chise is twenty-five years and pro- 
vision is made for its ultimate pur- 
chase by the city. Construction of the 
plant will begin within ninety days 
from the granting of the franchise. 

Fine potable water in immense 
quantity has been discovered near the 
city and a big system of water works 
is to be at once installed. An enor- 
mous quantity of fresh water is need- 
ed by the refineries and shipping, and 
pipe lines will be laid immediately 
to supply this demand. 

The steamship Iris of the Port Ar- 
tnur Steamship Company has been put 
in commission and will hereafter make 
regular daily trips between Port Ar- 
thur and ‘Galveston. 

Ten carloads of machinery have ar- 
rived and are to be used in the new 
gas plant. The company will build 
a refinery to convert crude oil into 
oils suitable for use in gas engines. 

Customs collector, Mr. J. B. Sar- 
geant, furnishes the following sum- 
mary of the shipping through this 
port during July: Number of snips 
sailing, foreign, 8; number of tons on 
same, net, 11,474; number of crews on 
same (men), 174; number of vessels 
going coastwise, 21; number of tons 
on same, net, 19,824; number of crews 
on same (men), 265; total number of 
vessels, 29; total tonnage, Neveols- 
295; total number of men as crews, 
439: total coastwise oil (gallons), 9,- 
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999,960; total foreign oil (gallons) 2,- 
134,460; total oil (gallons), 12,134,320; 
total timber (superficial feet), 4, 664,- 
732; total timber values, $73,707; cot- 
ton, 2,231 bales, $107,806. 


The Spanish steamship Maria sailed 
recently with a complete cargo of 
hardwood timber for Greenock, Scot- 
land. This is, so far as known, the 
first entire cargo of hardwoods ever 
shipped from this port. ‘The vessel 
was filled entirely under deck and 
besides had a full deck load of these 
valuable timbers. 


The desirability of having a first 
class ship chandlery at this point has 
long been recognized, and an effort is 
now being made to secure an adequate 
establishment of this kind. Arrange- 
ments are also under way to secure 
additional warehouses. The oil 
wharves are being extended and, when 
completed will give a wharfage front 
of 1,500 feet. New trackage for the 
rapidly increasing trade of Port Ar- 
thur is under construction. 

The new brick yard is now in full 
operation. The dry sheds hold about 
30,000 brick and are to be doubled in 
capacity as soon as the first kiln is 
burned. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—A syndicate 
has been formed to build a rice canal 
in Calcasieu and St. Landry parishes 
to irrigate between 500,000 and 700,000 
acres. It will be known ag the Brad- 
ford Canal, will be 250 feet wide and 
75 miles in length. The cost of the 
canal will be between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000. ; 

The Ice, Light & Water Works plant 
of this city is to be enlarged in the 
near future. The ice making ma- 
chinery is to be increased in capacity 
to turn out 100 tons per day. 

The Union Sulphur Company have 
greatly enlarged their plant and now 
have the facilities for mining 125 tons 
of sulphur per day. With fifteen boil- 
ers of immense power the sulphur 
mine plant is now the largest steam 
plant in Western Louisiana, if not in 
the state. F 

The Lake Charles Development Com- 
pany has been organized at this place 
for the purpose of exploring for oil 
and sulphur deposits. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Na- 
tional Sulphur Company, of New 
York, will expend $100,000 in 


sinking a shaft to the sulphur depos- 
its in this vicinity. At. present the 
sulphur is obtained by boring wells 
and injecting steam, which melts the 
sulphur and brings it to the surface. 
The daily output is about 150 tons. 
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70 CURRENT EVENTS. 


Past and [Present. 


The most remarkable phenomeon of 


industrial development in the United 


States is presented in the present exten- 
sive cultivation of rice in areas border- 
ing upon the Gulf of Mexico in Louis- 
iana and Texas, the secret of whose 
productiveness has been known to us 
but a very few years. Indeed, the con- 
struction of irrigation canals and ex- 
tensive pumping plants have completely 
transformed a vast scope of gulf country 
about thirty miles wide and two-hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, where 
now, in place of the herds that formerly 
roamed at random upon its grazing 
lands, splendid fields of rice yield their 
annual crop of grain and profit to those 
employed in its culture. 

Rice, and not bread, is the staff of 
life, for three-fourths of the world’s 
millions acknowledge Rice to be the sta- 
ple food. In India, Japan and China, 
every foot of available ground is devoted 
to its cultivation. Cuba and Porto Rico 
with their tropical climate and soil can 
produce but one-fourth, and the far-off 
Philippine Islands—but three-fourths of 
the crop required for home consump- 
tion. ° 

Why? Because Rice is a water plant. 
Natural rain-fall during the growing 
season is insufficient and water must be 
lifted from rivers or reservoirs by great 
pumps, into canals laid out and con- 
structed so as to distribute by gravity 
the water on the rice lands as required. 
This done, the yield is very large, crop 
certain and profits assured. The aver- 
age yield of rice per acre is estimated at 
ten barrels of one-hundred and sixty-two 
pounds each and the average price per 
barrel, $3.00. Under contracts, canal 
companies receive one-fifth of the crop 


as waterrent or approximately, $6.00 
per acre, with a cost of pumping and 
opérating the plant of but $1.50 per acre. 

With control of the necessary water 
supply, rice is not subject to injury by 
excessive drouth orrain. Itis not per- 
ishable, the acreage is limited with an 
ever increasing home demand, no fear of 
over-production or foreign competition, 
which guarantee large profits and _ en- 
hanced property values. 

During the past six years, we have 
constructed nine different canal propos- 
itions, developing all told, over 100,000 
acres and have handled all of the secur- 
ities necessary in their construction and 
development and we state unhesitating- 
ly that each has been successful; a large 
portion of the securities have been re- 
deemed before maturity and in no in- 
stance has failure occurred in meeting 
principal orioterest payments when due. 

Rice culture isan Art, and the pro- 
positions we submit to all interested, 
have the merit of being worthy of in- 
vestment;—or we would not submit 
them. In addition to the rice stocks, 
bonds and securities which we handle 
we are also prepared to supply large or 
small tracts of both raw and improved 
rice lands to suit the purchaser, and 
terms are made easy so that all may 
easily become interested in the most re- 


markable agricultural development of 


the age. 

Write us, we want tohear from you 
and will furnish any and all information - 
desired, if you’!] only give us the chance. 
Address, The Burton D. Hurd Co., 109- 
111 Temple Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
We have just at present some very de 
sirable rice lands which some one will 
do well to invest in. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
STUART RR. KNOTT ics. ocd fect dite ee ss President. S.G.WARNER,..General Pass. and Tkt. Agent. 
Sep At EI DSONS ir. miss quash wees General Manager. W.COUGHLIN... Supt. (N. Div.) Pittsburg, Kas. 
EB. E. SMYTHE..........General Freight Agent. T.E.JARRETT, Supt.(S. Div.) Texarkana, Tex. 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co. 


STUART. Re KNOTT occ. 0. Sion ote President. 
Wie > PES roe ancletetielalss First Vice President. 
ae PARE Ti lig eats ones ashirs.cs ere Superintendent, 


C. BE. PERKINS.......... General Freight Agent 
C. E. SWINDELL...Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


The authorized representatives of the Port Arthur Route whose names and addresses are given 
below will, upon application in person or by letter or telegram, promptly and cheerfully answer 
any inquiries concerning time of trains, rates of fare and transportation facilities. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


J. C. MOW, (K. C. S. R’y).... Commercial Agent 
R. A. MORRIS, (T. & Ft. S. R’y) City Ticket Agt 


CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Building. 
J. I. HAZZARD, (K.C.S. R’y)..General Agent 
DALLAS, TEX. 


PAA AGE Ui INVAG (Kor Come RCY )iscerieee General Agent 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
FIN fe Ally Dyan OntlRy V)) tepenier General Agent 


W.H. MAPES, (K. C.\S. R’y)....City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 

HOUSTON, TEX., 216 Main Street. 
H. C. ARCHER,(K.C.S, R’y)....General Agent 
JOPLIN, MO. 

CoWEENIUINING (Ko CHS 2 Rey) cc. General Agent 
Sy, Oe THOUS (OSG BRANT oes oe Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, [10., 9& Walnut Sts. 


J.C. BROWN, (K.C. S. R’y)....City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 

B.C. FOX, (K. C. S. R’y).. Depot Ticket Agent, 
2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
K. E. GIBSON, (K. C. S. R’y).. ... Ticket Agent 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., 710 Com. St. 
E. KE. ELMORE, (K. C. S. R’y)...General Agent 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 503 Houser Bldg. 
CoH IVER SACK a Cusy RY ine. ae General Agent 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 

R, R. MITCHELL, (K. C. S. R’y) General Agent 
AB OPA VERY Wie. Union Station Ticket Agent 
TEXARKANA, TEX. 


S. G.HOPKINS, (T. & Ft. S. R’y) City Pass. and 
Ticket Agent 


H. D. DUTTON....Traveling Passenger Agent 
J. H. TIORRIS.... Traveling 


F. BE. ROESLER..... Traveling Passenger and 
Immigration Agent 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Passenger Agent 


aT a 


Directory of Real Estate Agents on the Line of the 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—E. O. Haight, No. 553 
Gibraltar Bldg.; F. A. Hornbeck, 7th and 
Wyandotte; Burton D. Hurd, Temple Block. 

MERWIN, MO. S.A. Akins & Co. 

ASBURY, MO. H, M. Whetsell. 

NEOSHO, MO. J. V. Fleming Rity. Company; 
Landers Real Estate Co. 

HUME, MO. Jacob Kuipers. 

STOTESBURY, MO. A. F. Wilson, 

U. S. GOVERNMENT LANDS IN ARKAN- 
SAS. E. A. Shicker, Receiver, Camden, 
Ark.; F. S. Baker, Rec., Harrison, Ark. 


IN MISSOURI. G. A. Raney, Receiver, Spring” 
field, Mo. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK. 
son & Co. 


GENTRY, ARK. C.C. Lale. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. T. P. Fulton, John 
C. Davis. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. Wharton Carnall, Jo- 
seph H. Lindsey. 

WALDRON, ARK. Forrester-Duncan Land Co. 

MENA, ARK. Dennis, Kelly & Stratton; P. 
Munk. 

HATFIELD, ARK. W.N. Martin. 


Church, Thomp- 


DEQUEEN, ARK. W. A. Craig; Towson & 
Johnson. 


CILLHAM, ARK. 1. B. Messier; E. 1. Will- 
jams. 


HORATIO, ARK. J. B. Martin. 
PITTSBURG, KAS. Carlton & Greefe, 
TEXARKANA, TEX. C. R. Craig. 
BLOOMBURG, TEX. Doc Anthony. 
NEDERLAND, TEX. A. Burson. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. Hurd-Ford Investment 
Co.; W. A. Ward; J. Edward Crusel. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX. T. W. Hughen; Geo. 
M. Craig; J. H. Drummond. 


VIVIAN, LA. A. F. Powell. 
RODESSA, LA. A. C, Pitts. 
MOORINGSPORT, LA. H. S. Weston. 
UWOUL lvoe ih Bt Gaye 

MANY, ZA. Dan Vandegaer. 
FLORIEN, LA. J. W. Miller, 
HORNBECK, LA. G. G. Leach. 
DEQUINOY, LA. D. D. Herford. 
LEESVILLE, LA. J. W. Dennis. 
GRANNIS, ARK. E. H. Poe. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. A. V. Eastman, Mer, 
N. Am. Land & Timber Co. 
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Land Agents Promoting Immigration to Lands 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the Line of the Kansas City Southern Ry. 


S.A. Akins, Merwin, Mo. 

W.R. Banks, Lamar, Mo. 

A. T. Bassarear, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
J.U. Bruner, Kansas City, Mo. 
John Buchanan, Montour, lowa. 
C. E. Buell, Kansas City, Mo. 

L M, Campbell, Peoria, Ills. 

C. R. Craig, Texarkana, Tex, 

J. H. Crawford, Kansas City, Mo. 


W. M. Crawford, Kausas City, Mo. 


B. IT. Crenshaw, Marengo, Iowa. 


G T. Davidson, Cherryvale, Kans. 


C. H. Davis, Secor, Ills, 

F. Ferguson, Parkersburg, Iowa. 
J. V. Fleming, Neosho. Mo. 

J. M. Gore, Quincy, Ills. 

V.D. Gordon, Atlanta, Mo. 

Otto Greef, Pittsburg, Kans. 

E. I. Gulick, Denison, Ia. 

Frank Haas, Richards, Kans. 

H. D. Harms, Roanoke, Ills 

EK. O. Haight, Kansas City, Mo. 
R. A. Hogabcom, Creston, Ia. 
Geo. W. Hough, Hubbard, Ia. 

T. W. Hughen, Port Arthur, Tex. 
C. H. Hutchins, Amoret, Mo. 

L. J. Jenkins, E1 Paso, Ills. 

G. W. King, Mantour, Iowa. 

J. P. Landes, Port Arthur, Tex. 
B. C. Mason, Kansas City, Mo. 


W.H. Mendenhall, Merwin, Mo. 
L. B. Messler, Gillham, Ark. 
Cc. C. Mitchell, Meadville, Mo. 
Walter J. Miller, Lamar, Mo. 
Eugene Parrish, Nevada, Mo. 
L. B. Payne, Gravity, Iowa. 
Wim. Peebles, Nelson, Kans. 
S. F. Perry, Glendale, Tex. 
G. W. Pinkerton, Queen City, Mo. 
L,. O. Porter, Clarksville, Iowa. 
W.H. Purdy, Belmond, Ia. ' 
J. L. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo. 
H.C. Smith, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
J. F. Snoke, Monroe, La. 
P. EK. Taylor, Wisner, Neb, 
W. 2B. Fyler, Bloomington, Ills. 
J. E. Tomlinson, Centerville, South Dakota. 
F. W. Tomlinson, Williams, Iowa. 
H. Thompson, lola, Kans. 
no. lL. Trice, Cameron, Mo. 
: ae Truex, Maysville, Mo. 

on 


a 


. Vanderlinden, Pella, Iowa. 
Ward, Beaumont, ‘Tex, 

Mi Webster, Washington, Ills. 
. R. Webster, Washington, Ills. 
. W. Wilder, Richards, Mo. 

. L. Williams, Gillham, Ark. 

. F. Wilson, Stotesbury, Mo. 
EB. Wright, Chariton, Iowa. 

. M. Yost, Fort Scott, Kans. 
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THE EWING HOUSE, 
SILOAT SPRINGS, ARK. 


25 ROOMS. RATES, $1.50 TO $2.00 PER DAY, $5 TO $7 PER WEEK. 


Carnal, FORT SMITH PROPERTY. 


Carnall, 
Address, 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
SAWANT PPA eh Pa Wee VW Wh WW Weer 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


A SAS CITY, MO. 


a CAPITAL, - - - 5 : 
% 


SURPLUS, - - - - - 250,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - - = - 325,000.00 
DEPOSITS, - - = - - 14,500, 000.00 


HNN eiinrrrriet tir tor rece cer wtp NETLOG or oc aE a ec 


T. W. WADE, 
Builder = of = Canning = Factories. 


Will contract to put up complete Canning Plants with the best and latest 
improved machinery. Have built many factories and have had many years’ ex- 
perience in operating plants, Localities wanting factories would do well to cor- 
respond with me. Canning factories are greatly needed in the southwest. Under 
good management they will pay ane dividends and help to develop the country. 
Correspondence invited. 


T. W. WADE, Springfield, Mo. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 


Stilwell, Cherokee Nation, I. T. 


To any of the business men whose 
addresses are given below: 


A. D. MOON LUMBER Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LUMBER. 


Wholesale Office, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. GOSS, Manacer, 
STILWELL. 


Mills at 
Morris Frrry, ARK. 


THE BANK OF STILWELL. 


STILWELL, I. T. 
CAPITAL STOCK $50,000. 
Does a general banking business. Sells 
exchange on all parts of the United 
States and foreign countries. 
STILWELL. I. T. 


THOMAS ROACH, 


STILWELL, IND. TER. 
General T[lerchandise, 


Produce, Poultry and Eggs. 
Stilwell, 1. T. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SHANNON & KELLY, 


Complete line of 


Groceries, Fruits and Choice Meats, 


FISH, OYSTERS and GAME 
IN SEASON. STILWELL, I. T. 


NIN Utell & Son, 
STILWELL, I. T. 


Leading Pharmacists and dealers in Drugs, Medi- 
_ cines and Druggists’ Sundries, Druggists’ Fancy 
and Toilet Articles; Soda Fountain Drinks and 
full line of Paints and Oils. Prescriptions ac- 
curately compounded by a skilled pharmacist. 


M. W. Tuell & Son. Stilwell, I ‘T. 


W.C. LEE, 
Manager, 


C. GAMBLE, 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Gamble & Lee, 


—DEALERS IN— 


General Merchandise 
NEW STONE BLOCK. Stilwell, I. Be 


WHITTAKER BROS. 


Manufacturers of FLOUR, MEAL, BRAN and 


CHOPS. Write for prices in car 
load lots. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


eee Dee ON OAS Sy 


...Proprietor of... 


Cherokee Marble Works. 


Respectfully solicits your trade in Granite or 
Marble Monuments, Best of workmen 
and as cheap as the cheapest. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


lee AML ONOB RAS. 


STILWELL, I, T. 


HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS, 


WIRE FENCING, CUTLERY, STOVES, ETC. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


M. B. SHAW, == 
Drugs, Druggist Sundries, 
Wall Paper, Glass, Paints. 


Prescriptions accurately compounded 
on short notice. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


Stilwell Hotel. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


G. F. DICKEY, [lanager. 


Rate $2 per day. Special rates per 
week. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


28 Rooms. 


THE STILWELL STANDARD. 


Is the liveliest newspaper published in the Cherokee country. It has a circula- 
tion all over the Cherokee Nation, and is orthodox on Indian affairs. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR. 


STILWELL, I. T. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, — 


ESTABLISHED 1831 ANNUAL CAPACITY 1200 


| SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES | ae 


Broad and Narrow Gauge Locomotives. Mine and Furnace Locomotives. Compressed Air 
Locomotives, Tramway Locomotives, Plantation Locomotives, Oil Burning Locomotives. 


Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors, Elec- 
tric Car Trucks, with or wihout Motors. 


Allimportant parts made accurately a enteee and templates, after standard designs or to railroad 
companies’ drawings. Like parts of different locomotives of same class perfectly interchangeable, 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A, “°”“piitasetpne™!™ 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER Co., 


WHOLESALE— 


Yellow Pine and Cypress Lumber. 


A401 and 425 KEITH and PERRY BLDG., 


Long Distance Tel. 1058. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Have a 78-YR. RECORD, 
built upon the strong founda- 
tion of quality and low prices. 


| Why then waste time, land, labor and money on poor trees 


f | whose only product box and pack free, 

will be disappointment? We PAY FREIGHT guarantee safe ar-_ 
rival, guarantee entire satisfaction. Stark FRUIT cTAR i LDUISTANAL MO: 
=) 


ly and t h d : 
We PAY CASH firivctngsalesmen, Outi tree, QIAAgS Bunssuille, Al 


ROE Dansville, N. Y. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
W. R. PICKERING, President. MILLS: 
WILL A. PICKERING, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. PICKERING, LA. 


T. M. BARHAM. Secretary. ‘ Annual Capacity.50,000,000 Feet. 


W.R. Pickering 


LUMBER CO. 


.. Manufacturers of.. 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


Our Specialties are 


UPPER CRADES OF FLOORINC, 
CEILINC, DROP SIDINC, FINISHINC, 
BEVEL SIDINC, Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


W. R. PICKERING LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS. SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 
SAW MILL PLANTS. ALONG THE K.C.S,R.R. 


EF. A. 
Hornbeck 
Co. 


GyRisR. 


GUARDIAN TRUST CO. BUILDING. 
Wag DADO Se avi = wir - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 
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Bile OS) S (OOM RE On Sper 


“RENG.GO.KC. 
i 3 


i When visiting Kansas City stop at BhKOSSOM HOUSE, opposite Union Depot. Street 
cars for all parts of the city pass the door. 


i NEOSHO, NEWTON C@., MISSOURI. 


i} Remember NEWTON CO. has PRAIRIES, VALLEYS, BOTTOMS and ALL KINDS OF LANDS. 
Hi It costs you nothingto see them. If you wantany information before hand, write us. Land is 
ia cheap and sold on easy terms. DON’T THINK YOU CAN SEE IT ALL FROM THE TRAIN. Send 
for ‘‘HOME SEEKER AND INVESTOR.”’ Correspondence solicited. 


| J. V. FLEMING REALTY CO. 


4@-Farm, Orchard Lands, Mining Lands. All kinds of Lands. 


Now is the Time fo Buy Something in: Fort Smith, ort Smith has a, tre city loca: 


tion asa glance at the map will 
, show, it is now growing rapidly and values are advancing, the adjacent coal and 
zine fields have been wonderfully developed in the last few years, and the coming 
1 opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement will place Fort Smith in the 
front rank of western cities. Information, maps and pamphlets furnished free on 
4 application. Write to 


Joe H. Lindsey, The Land Agt., Fort Smith, Ark. 


) T. W. HUGHEN, } ita, 


n Fruit and Vegetable Lands, 

| AND AND IMMHGRATION AGtHT, T° tenes, 

/ Port Arthur, Tex. % = Improved and Unimproved City 
LOCK BOX 31. eeper ty 


i When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention Current Events. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CAA RTT ANTE 


; Library Bldg., 911 Locust St., St.Louis,Mo. i 
Ya) YY i) A strictly High Grade Business School. 
Thorough instruction in all Commercial 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. Studies, including Shorthand, Touch 'l'ype- 


Four regular courses of study. Eight ex- ee oe ; , 
perienced instructors. 31 Typewriters. Finest Resident and correspondence instruction. 
equipped business schoolinSt. Louis. Situations 


4 


Shorthand Courses. 50-page catalogue free. 
(sien 


[ Sic for all graduates of fullsBusiness and 


Sl, Lots; Me. 


Conservative and Desirable Investments 
Combining Prospective Oil Lands, Rice Lands and Valuable Taylor Bayou Water 


Front. Allin One. 
Conservative Rice Land Prices. 


Will be Sold in any Sized Tract from 10 Acresto 1000 Acres at 


_. This land is located at first high ground on Taylor’s Bayou, (near Sigler’s Bluff) about five 
miles above Docks aud Oil Wharf at Port Arthur, from which there is 25 feet of water to Gulf. 
Three Miles of Water Front 12 feet depth in Taylor’s Bayou to docks directly south of Spindle Top, 


(Hight miles) with adjoining land especially suited to Earthen Tanks. 
combination. Small tracts, high land, with 1-16, 1-8 or 1-4 mile water front. 


about 13 miles. 


Can reach tide water with facilities afforded by 12 feet depth in 8 miles. 


Will sell separately orin 
Length of pipe line 
This land 


lies on the well defined ridge extending from Spindle Top to Big Hill (Jefferson county) at which 


latter place is just now attracting attention by recent strike. 


Two miles east of the Forward Re- 


duction company’s recent 7000 acre purchase, in which locality they have sunk five wellsand still 


drilling others. 


Two miles west of El Vista station, location of the large oil storage station of J. 


M. Guffey Co. A first class Gusher--perfectly constructed=-For Sale at an attractive price. 


Also Port Arthur lots and adjacent acreage for sale. 


J. H. DRUMMOND, Port Arthur, Texas. 


address 


For prices, terms and other information 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


The purest free stone water in the 
United States. Shipped in desired 
quantity to all points, Address, 


M. S. Lindsay, 


Siloam Springs, ARK. 


MISSOURI FARMS FOR SALE. 


I have a large list of farms for sale in Bates, 
Vernon, and adjoining counties. Rich produc- 
tive land, lies as fine as you can wish it; from $20 
to $40 per acre. Iama farmer born in Fulton 
county, Illinois, and lived for 388 years near 
Prairie City, Iowa. Come to my house and I will 
show these lands free of charge and sell you 
land at owners price. Get price lists and parti- 
culars. Write your name and address plainly 
to A. F. WILSON, Stotesbury, Mo. 


Consumption Cured. 


All or most doctors will agree with Ger- 
hardt’s view, that the medical treatment of 
tuberculosis has completely collapsed, and they 
all agree, most of those who have had the pleas- 
ure of using Van Vleck’s Animal Extracts, 
that it does not destroy the germs direct, but 
that the nuclein acts in a secondary way, by in- 
citing the white corpuscles of the blood to in- 
creased energy. It may be that in the white 
corpuscles the defensive powers of the blood 
originate, this being the theory of many emi- 
nent scientists. 


Science has chiefly occupied itself with glands 
possessing the action of removing poison in 
auto-infections. Van Vleck has ample proof 
that the glands possessing no passages of exit 
play an important part in the destruction of 
organized foreign bodies in the system, 


Dr. Hubberman, Madgeburg, Germany, says: 
I have, after using Animal Extractson patients 
suffering from phthisis, in all stages, satisfied 


myself that it excels in activity all other inter- 
nal remedies that have been used up to date. 
Chas. H. Van Vleck, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir:—Your favors of the Ist and 2ist to 
hand, and in reply will say, your remedies made 
from the glands of sheep are the only remedies 
known to me for the diseases of the lungs, 
which check the course of the disease and 
effect acure. I have used other extracts and 
serums, but have never been able to express 
myself like this before. 

Keep me posted as to your researches along 
this line and you will find me ever ready to 
demonstrate your products to the best of my 
ability, in cases where indicated. 

Respectfully, Jere 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Consultation Free, Send for Blue Book. 
Van Vleck Animal Extract Co., 


6-7-8 Rookery Building, 12th and Grand ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Artificial Limbs. 


Rooms 10 and 12 
No. 1410 Grand Avenue, 


Wintermute Artificial Limb and 
Surgical Appliance Manufactory 


Manufacturers of the newest and most perfectly adjusted 
Accurate in form and proportion and as 
perfect in movement as a natural limb when properly fitted 
Manufacturers of Surgical Appliances 
ments ground and repaired. 


H. C. WINTERMUTE, llanager, 


Surgical Instru- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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RICE LANDS FOR SALE. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
LAND & TIMBER CO. Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


For Offers several thousand acres of choice Rice Lands for 
Sal sale, all of which can be irrigated from the Farmer’s 
a2 canal, the price varying from $15 to $30 per acre, accord- 


ing to quality and locality, with a small cash payment, and a 
term of years on the balance. 


For Will also rent several desirable farms for a period of one 
Rent to five years, to good tenants, and if desired, will make 
improvements, furnish seed and water. For full particu- 
lars, address ; 


A. V. EASTMAN, Manager. 


LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA. 


O. W. FISHER, : J. B. WHITE, 
PRES. AND GENERAL MGR. SECRETARY AND TREAS. 
FISHER, La. Kansas City, Mo. 


Louisiana Lone Leaf Lumber Co, 


FISHER, LA. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY, 60,000,000 Ft. 


We make a specialty of large timbers and can sur- 
face any size up to 20x30 inches. We can furnish all 
kinds of yard stock in good grades. Send us your in-- 


quiries, we will be pleased to reply promptly. 
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THE DIERKS LUMBER AND COAL CO. 
Double Band Saw Mill at DeQueen, Ark. 


Manufacturers of 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Also are Wholesale Agents for 
Pacific Coast Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


Main Offices, New England Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. SC. Berry, Commereial Printer, 


SALLISAW, I. Ts 


High Class Stationery, Up-to-Date Styles, any 
and everything used by business and pro- 
fessional men. 


Office, first door north of court house. 


LANDERS REAL ESTATE CO, ioeetptz,, Neosho, Mo, 


Buys and Sells Farms, Town Property and Mineral 
Lands. Notary Public in Office 
Exchange made for property in anv part of the United 

tates. Fruit Land in South Missouri and North 
West Arkansas a Specialty, Write us your wants 
and we will see that you get what you are looking 
for. Weare doing the business and have for years; 
we are the old firm. 


We Want You 


The Homeseeker and Investor To in_ 
vestigate the wonderful opportunities offered by 


SEVIER, the Banner County of Western Arkansas, 


Fruit Growing Our up-lauds for fruit and 


vegetables are the PEER of all. Onr bottom- 
Jands for cotton or corn are enexcelled. 


Stoek Raising With unlimited range pres- 
ents an attractive field. 

Timber Vast timber areas for the Manufac- 
turer is at hand, 

Mining Rich deposits of Lead, Zinc, !Copper, 
Antimony, etc. 

Get posted by addressing 


TOWSON & JOHNSON, Real Estate Brokers, DeQueen, Ark, 


Port Arthur Townsite Co. 


Port Arthur Land Co. 


GEO. M. CRAIG, Local Manager. 


Room 57, Sabine Hotel, - 


Current 


2 Port Arthur, Texas. 


Events. 


This magazine will be sent free with the compliments of the management to any 
address, on application to the General Passenger Agent. 


For copies address 


SGI RN ER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent Kansas City Southern Ratlway, 


KANSAS CITY, MO: 
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FORRESTER- The Mower 


DUNCAN 
That Will Kill all the 
LAND COMPANY. Weeds in Your Lawns. 
WALDRON, ARK. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
: ms : not go to seed, and cut your grass 
Special attention given without breaking the small feeders of 
to buying and selling roots, the grass will become thick and 
timber and farm lands, weeds willidisa ppea a 
fruit farms and coal THE CLIPPER WILL DO IT. 
lands. Business of non- ill 


residents attended to 
promptly. Write us for 
any information. TT 


We Will Send 
Bargain List. 


W Rice Lands, : : 
; ; Sites and S 


INVESTMENTS. Irrigation 


ey 


Stocks. 
Established 1892. Fuel Oil, = ee 
Room J, Iowa Bldg, | Oil Lands, SAMA \VAFAVAAEAIA) 


Oil Wells and 


eal, . ’ 
Pe Declan oi tlehsy Stocks. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
MONEY LOANED AND INVESTED 
FOR) OTRE = me Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
References: BEAUMONT NATIONAL and (INCORPORATED.) 


IONAL Banks, B t, Tex. F 
FIRST NATIONAL Banks, Beaumon ex Norristown, = = a Pa. 


—=—— ‘HOrMIESEEKERS, LAND INVESTORS, ATTENTION.’’ 
If you are looking for good Investments in Lands of any description, we are prepared 
to furnish them to you. 

We have good farms, well improved, located in Bates, Vernon, Cass, Henry and Jackson coun- 
ties, Missouri. Prices ranging from $30 to$60 peracre. Can furnish you good Rice, Cotton, also 
Timber lands in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, as cheap as any real estate firm in the U. S. 

Any information gladly furnished freeto any person desiring same relative to this section, 
upon request. Don’t fail to come to Merwin, Bates county, Mo., when looking for good lands, 
and permit usto present to you what we have to offer. 

Address all letters to our main office, to 4 
S. A. AKINS & CO., [erwin, [lissouri. 

Branch Offices: Harrisonville, Audrain, Butler, Amsterdam, Hume and Stotesbury, Missouri. 

S.A. Akins & Co., The and Men, sold over 11,000 acres within the last sixty days, of Bates 
county Jand to Iowa and Illinois buyers. 


How Do You Like 


THE PRINTING IN THIS BOOK YOU 
HAVE JUST BEEN READING? WE 
ARE PREPARED TO DO LOTS MORE 
LIKE IT, AND SEND IT ANYWHERE 
ON EARTH, IF YOU SAY THE WORD 


Standard Printing Co., 


Or Kansas City, U. S. A. 
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moOrEL SABINE 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


AN HOTEL OF THE FIRST CLASS, 
FSPECIALLY FITTED FOR THE 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 


OF 
| TOURISTS, PLEASURE SEEKERS 
: | AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


GAMES FURLONG, ..-+ ++ + + Manager. 
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fala) There is no agricultural product which is so ef 
e% certain to produce a crop each year as ef 
$ RICE : 
la la 
% BECAUSE it is grown on land especially adapted to its cul- es 
ot ture. BECAUSE it is not subject to weather conditions 4 
Be but is irrigated or flooded from rice canals. BECAUSE @ 
& being given the right amount of water at the right time, a 
a the crop is assured; and again, BECAUSE of the hm- a) 
a\/a ited area available for rice culture there is no danger of e% 
cfs over production. eto 
ef RICE always brings a good price—from $3.00 to $5.00 ef 
ne) per barrel of 162 lbs. ot 
a RiGH ee This isa very con. 
eo & servative estimate of the average yield. co 
- RICE is easily planted—is easily cared for—is easily 3 
4 harvested and yields large profits. ° 
J 
Re RICE will net the farmer from $16.00 to $30.00 per . 
RS acre clear profit. xs 
eo RICE Lands About 35 miles west of Houston, a eto 
(ae) canal is in the course of construc- 
e% tion taking water from the Brazos river, and from which R* 
tn 50,000 acres can be watered. tn 
a THE HURD-FORD INVESTIENT COMPANY, of Beaumont, Tex., efo 
& and the BURTON D. HURD COFIPANY, of Kansas City, Mo. % 
a are offering for sale excellent Rice lands at prices which wil] enable se 
eo purchasers to reap the benefits accruing from the development thereof eo 
e% and of the enhancement in the value of the lands, naturally following 
= the development of the completion of the above mentioned irrigation = 
na) canals nowbuilding, and from which the lands can be watercl. They a) 
eo also have developed Rice lands at numerous places forsale cy ~cnton fi, 
= reasonable terms. If interested, write for Rice literature ax.! further pe 
a information to ae) 
& The Hurd-Ford Investment Company, is 
a of BEAUMONT, TEXAS, © 
elo or address the eo 
& Burton D. Hurd Company, ah 
& KANSAS CITY, [10. a 
ef ao 
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STANDARD PRINTING CO. OF KANSAS CITY, 119 WEST 8TH ST 
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